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CHOICE VOLUMES. 


THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 


TRANSLATED FROM WORKS OF FICTION BY 
FOREIGN AUTHORS ENTITLED TO RECOGNI- 
riON IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN LITER- 
ATURE, WITH CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS. 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. By 
GIovaANNI VeRGA. ‘Translated from the Italian 
by Mary A. Craic. An Introduction by W. D. 
HowELLs. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


PASTELS IN PROSE. (F¥rom the French.) 
‘Translated by STUART MERRILL. With 150 IIlus- 
trations (Frontispiece in Color) by H. W. McVick- 


AR, and Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. _ pp. xvi, 

270. 16mo, Cloth, ¢ )rnamental, $1 25. 

In t lepartment of pure literature a more not thle transla- 
tion in more appropriate dress has rarely come to our table,—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


MARIA: A SOUTH AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


By Jorce Isaacs. Translated by RoLLO OGDEN. 


An Introduction by THomas A. JANVIER. — pp. XVI, 
302. 16mo, Cloth, ¢ yrnamental, $1 oo. 
A beautiful story beautifully told; and so admirable does t/ 
nsiation m to be that the reader is unconscious of a singh 
lien note.—Academy, London. 


THE ODD NUMBER: Thirteen Tales by Guy 
pE Maupassant. The Translation by JONATHAN 

An Introduction by HENRY JAMEs, 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


STURGES. 
pp. xviii, 226. 
ir, sweet table 


Little masterpieces, and done into very clea weel, simp 


English.—W. D, HowELLs. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SS” Any of the above works will be sent by matl, postage pre- 


paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, « 
on receipt of the price. 





NOTICE. 

In view of the large advance orders received for 
Mrs. Custer’s ‘‘Following the Guidon,” the publish- 
ers have been compelled to postpone its publication 
until August 22d. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
New York, Avausr 22, 1890. 


WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subser iptions may begin with a y Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip 
tions of LADIES’ SUMMER TOrLE?rres, LINGERIE, and SKIRTS; 
Ginis’ Frocks; new Patterns for Fancy- Work, etc., ete. 





THE WOMANLY WOMAN. 
N these days when so many women are assuming 
portions of masculine dress, and with it possibly a 
degree of masculine mannerism, it is well to keep be- 
fore the eye some of the standards of womanliness. 

It does not follow that a woman is necessarily or 
offensively strong-minded, to borrow an unmeaning 
phrase, because she has assumed masculine fashions 
in dress as far as practicable; but, rather, that sli 
has reached the conclusion that that is the most con- 
venient and becoming dress to her, or that it hap- 
peus to be a whim in her own especial coterie to dress 
that way. Yet if the contrary were true, the fact of 
the strong-minded peculiarity would not at all affect 
her womanliness, since the point nas been yielded 
that women really do have minds and may use them. 
But the truth is that we cannot quite disassociate a 
woman from her dress, and she loses, perhaps, a little 
effect of tenderness, loses a little rendering of defer- 
ence, by means of it, if it is of the manly order. 

The first element of our idea of womanliness is, of 
course, external, and is derived from gentleness of 
bearing, from movemeuts not so soft as to be subtle, 
not so slow as to be indolent; vet there may even be 
swift and brisk motion, with this ideal in action re 
tained, provided there be nothing rude or boisterous, 
and the personality be sufficient to buoy up the idea 

slow movements better becoming a large woman, 
and a slight woman losing nothing by those more 


rapid. This, however—that which first arrests the 


eve—is a merely superficial thing, and is like the ex- 
pression of the face, where a bold and defiant cast of 
countenance repels and seems unfeminine, and a 
sweet and kindly one tells an attractive story of the 
inner nature. 

It is in this inner nature, as it expresses itself out- 
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wardly, after all, that this quality lies which we are 
in the habit of calling womanliness. Itis in the gra- 
cious exterior of kindness, the sincere and delicate 
courtesy that would put all about one at ease; the 
shrinking from evil even in the hearing of it, to say 
nothing of refusal to speak evil; the ready sympathy 
that is sorry with your sorrow and glad with your 
joy, that knows how to give comfort and cheer and 
put the bright side forward to oppose despondency, 
the opening of arms to the child that knows its wel- 
come there, be the child strange or familiar; it is, on 
occasion, the smoother speech than any flow of words 
—the speech of silence; it is the sunny smile, the mu- 
sical voice, the unobtrusive sacrifice, the capacity for 
reverence; and, when all the rest is said, it is the 
garb and garment put on with just the right touch, 
the sufficient regard for appearance, the choice of 
well-blended colors, the due attention to laces and 
ribbons and perfumes and flowers, and those things 
which are the distinctive trifles of femininity. 

To every distinct quality belongs its own kingdom. 
The woman who ean stride round her farm and keep 
her workmen in proper subjection, who can drive her 
yoke of oxen afield, red and blowzed and muscular, 
has her own rule and empery; but it is not of the 
sort of which we are speaking. _There was not, per- 
haps, much womanliness about such individuals as 
Elizabeth of England. or Catherine of Russia, or 
Christina of Sweden; all their lovers put together 
could not give them a charm they did not possess— 
the charm of Mary Stuart, of Josephine; for the pos- 
session of lovers by no means proves the possession of 
this charm. Yet where one accomplishes her ends 
by mastery of purpose and manner, many women 
accomplish theirs by using the iron hand, it may be, 
but always in the velvet glove; their will is no less 
strong because it is not made evident in season and 
out of season, although, in fact, the graceful yielding 
of that will now and then is a strengthener of all the 
bonds by which empire is held. 

The masculine woman is strong only with other 
women and with womanish men. The womanly wo- 
man conquers every one. With men her power is in 
the inverse ratio of her approach to anything resem- 
bling themselves; the woman, not the man in her, 
attracts; and, singularly enough, her power is greater 
with most women also from this heightening of her 
feminine side. This, however, is a very insignifi- 
cant matter beside the circumstance that a woman is 
fulfilling her destiny, and living the life appointed 
her, and developing herself on the lines of nature, by 
keeping in view the greater use she can be, and the 
greater joy and comfort she can give, through the ex- 
ercise of those traits which seem to have been set 
apart for her characterization. And if it is the inten- 
tion of nature that the qualities of the sexes shall so 
differentiate, it is not the part of wisdom for her to 
contravene such intention aud make of herself that 
conglomerate and hybrid thing, a masculine woman. 
The old story of the vine and the oak does not come 
into this question. In the womanly woman tlie 
growth is as strong and integral and self-supporting 
as itisinthe manly man. She is as distinct an entity, 
and she is more in unison with eternal purposes and 
the creative power, the more utterly and thoroughly 
she is womanly. 


THE LADIES’ ATHLETIC CLUB AT THE 
BERKELEY LYCEUM. 

A SHREWD old lady of Newport who had seen many 
£\ generations pass before her used to say, as she watched 
the girls at tennis, that it was a case of Mohammed and the 
mountain. Since the mountain preferred to stay out-of- 
doors, Mohammeda had followed it afield. 

Perhaps she was right. It doesu’t so much matter since 
the girls are the gainers thereby. Perhaps in the future, to 
balance this criticism, which is a trifle caustic, comparative 
anatomists will comment favorably on the increased size of 
her breastbone, and sociologists find in her naive instinct for 
companionship praiseworthy adaptation to a changing en- 
vironment that has greatly benefited the human race. 

But the future may take care of itseif; the athletic girl is 
here, and she has come to stay. The taste for out-of-door 
sports has developed into a system of bodily preparation, and 
athletic is a term that applies if not yet with equal appropri- 
ateness“to men and women, bids fair to do so. There are 
several varieties of athletics in vogue, and each has its vota- 
ries. One is a species of body culture that is strongest on 
its esthetic side, and accordingly inclines to fancy costum- 
ing and silk stockings. This naturally appeals to many 
girls and women, as any gain in personal attractiveness is 
recognized as worth striving for. But the body as an end 
gets quite us much attention as is good for it. On the whole, 
it seems better to follow the example of the men, and to 
cultivate athletics from the stand-point of athletics rather 
than from the stand-point of the individual. This is the na- 
ture of the other prominent athletic movement, and its best 
exposition is that of the Ladies’ Athletic Club, which is so 
handsomely installed at the Berkeley Lyceum. A word may 
be said of the club and its home, for they are the nearest ap- 
proach women have made to commanding some of the com- 
forts and luxuries that men enjoy in club life. There are 
handsome suites of rooms in appropriate white and gold 
for the more social moments of the club; baths of various 
sorts, which make part of the athletic curriculum, and in- 
clude a plunge of goodly size in a marble-lined frigidarium. 
In addition to these and its own fine gymnasium, there is a 
bowling-alley, and three times a week the club has the use 
of the billiard-room of the Berkeley Athletic Club, which is 
housed in the same building. 

For all these, including two lessons a week and _private 
practice at discretion, the dues are $40 a year, with an in- 
jtiation fee of $25. Applications for membership must be 
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posted for ten days, with proper endorsers, and are balloted 
on. Although not a year old, the club numbers over 300 
members, the limit as to age being sixteen. The club is 
strictly private. On Thursdays and Fridays members may 
ask their women friends to the class drill, but men are given 
no entrance. The only exception made was that a short 
time ago, when a day was given over to doctors, who were 
invited to come with their professional spectacles on. The 
object of the exhibition was to show that pure gymnastics 
administered properly were not only unobjectionable but 
remedial. 

This view is insisted on, and underlies the whole course; 
and it is this which has done so much to reassure timid 
minds as to the vaulting bars and trapeze performances of 
these wives and daughters of society. This responsibility is 
placed in the hands of a woman, Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell. 
The candidate who has passed the social scrutiny of the 300 
members presents herself at the inner office, like a young 
aspirant for Isthmian honors, or as an applicant for a life- 
insurance policy, and her physical condition and her physi- 
cal inheritances are carefully inquired into. Her height is 
taken, her weight, and numerous measurements of her body. 
For this purpose are all the finest modern appliances, in- 
cluding apparatus with dials for registering the muscular 
strength of arm, hand, leg, foot, and lung power. 

These are all made part of her personal record, and ac- 
cording to their results her gymnasium course is prescribed. 
For this purpose a printed card is prepared, on which all 
the apparatus and club exercises are indicated by numbers. 
Those which the member is to use are now checked off, and 
the number of times or number of minutes for each is pre- 
scribed. This same regard for detail is followed with refer- 
ence to the baths, and includes also advice as to habits and 
diet. The inference is plain. The scrupulous examination 
is intended to discover the weak points of the physique, and 
the gymnasium practice is adapted to strengthen and over- 
come them. From time to time the present status is com- 
pared with the original record, and even in this short period 
Dr. Bissell claims that in special instances desirable results 
have been obtained. 

The gymnasium practice is founded mainly on the meth- 
ods formulated by Professor Sargent, of Harvard, and is 
carried out by Miss Margaret Elliott, his pupil. The appa- 
ratus in many instances has been designed by him, and was 
manufactured specially for this club. The ladies do not 
hesitate to declare that it is the most perfectly appointed 
gymnasium in existence. As far as possible it is arranged 
for class drill, as irksome work appears to be more readily 
performed: in company. The gymnasium 1s a long, well- 
lighted room, with the usual equipment of parallel bars, lad 
ders, hanging ropes (plain and beaded), flying rings, trapezes, 
dumb-bells, wands, bar-bells, and Indian clubs. But in ad- 
dition to these are special appliances designed for the sym- 
metrical development of the different muscles. 

The chief of these is a combination machine for expanding 
the chest by means of weights to be raised by the arms by 
cords passing over pulleys, and which by otber attachments 
—a stirrup, a sliding seat, a head-bard—can be used for 
strengthening the muscles of the neck, the back, and the 
legs and thighs. These machines are intended for class 
work, and a row occupies almost one side of the gymnasium. 

There are other machines constructed on the same princi 
ples intended for strengthening the wrists, and again for the 
fingers, which are said to be valuable aids in not only 
strengthening, but in setting up that independence of action 
so desirable but so difficult to attain in piano practice. 

For developing the muscles of the back arm is the biceps 
machine, by which, with the back to the machine, weights 
are raised and lowered ; a kindred appliance is the chinning 
machine, intended to strengthen the arms so that the body 
can be lifted from the floor so as to touch with the chin the 
bar clasped by the fingers. Another curious machine is a 
large arm-chair, in which, with the legs on a level with the 
body, weights are raised by the action of the legs alone. <A 
still odder contrivance is the ‘‘ quarter-circle chest-expander ” 
—a curved incline on which the body lies, and with cords 
attached to weights applies the arms in such a manner as 
tends to chest development. 

The system of weights which accompanies all these ma- 
chines is so graduated as to lessen the possibilities of strain, 
and even the number of times they are to be used is pre- 
scribed. The increase of weights, of course, registers, as it 
were, the increased power of the muscles. These exercises 
are all preparatory to more dashing accompaniments in the 
gymnasium. Thus the triceps machines prepare for the 
parallel bars; and the chinning machines lead the way tow- 
ard chinning the flying rings; and the ieg and arm exercises 
are necessary to performances on the trapeze, the ladders, 
shinning the cat. At the same time the positive knowledge 
of the muscular power given by means of the weights ena- 
bles the director to know just when and which of these gym- 
nasium feats it is prudent to undertake. 

“There are none,” said Dr. Bissell, when questioned on 
this point, ‘‘that a perfectly normal and systematically de- 
veloped woman may not accomplish; and thus far, while 
we have had no accidents, there have been instances of pos- 
itive evils overcome, especially in pelvic troubles, by the 
proper exercises.” 

The class work is both pretty and interesting. The mem- 
bers wear blue Turkish trousers to the knee, and so full that 
they have the appearance of a short skirt; a blouse with 
Hussar trimming of yellow braid; and flat-soled, low, laced 
shoes. The first step in class work is what is called the 
‘setting-up drill,” and is performed without apparatus. 
This is intended to correct faults of carriage. By a series 
of movements performed with the hands, arms, body, and 
legs, the pupils are trained to hold their heads, throw back 
their shoulders, expand their chests, and draw in their hips. 

These movements are all made to music, and to the eye 
the repetition of motions in a class of thirty or forty costumed 
alike, and particularly when the movements are graceful, 
affords a pretty and attractive sight. At another signal these 
change, and the class falls into a walk, which progresses 
into a run, and finally into a skipping exercise. In all these 
the body must be carried properly. Even those who might 
feel that gymnastics for women are neither essential nor 
wsthetic would appreciate the freedom of movement and 
fine spirited carriage of these trim, cutter - built New York 
girls in their double-quick around the gymnasium walls. 

The dumb-bell exercises are too familiar to require deserip- 
tion. When these are over, long rubber mattresses are laid 
the length of the room, and the class ranges itself flat on 
the back, feet to head, and as close as pease ina pod. The 
music gives the signal, and there follows, with the precision 
of the standing drill, a series of leg movements, perhaps 
amusing to see, but regarded as valuable in securing inde- 

pendent and complete action of the limbs. 

It should be remembered that one feature of the training 
is to secure independent muscular action, and to bring it 
under the control of the brain and will. Some of the exer- 
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cises combine muscular actions that in a novice are certain 
to conflict, or at least interfere, but which, after systematic 
development, can be freely and independently performed at 
the same time. 

While the class is still on its back, exercises in inhalation 
are gone through, and to the ear the room has been apparent- 
ly invaded by a flock of angry geese. The exercise in class 
lasts perhaps an hour. This, Dr. Bissell thinks, is long 
enough, but advises that it be taken daily. 

When the class-work is done there is a scamper. Here 
one expert will make the length of the room on the flying 
rings; another turns herself upsidedown on a trapeze, and 
hangs, bat-like, to survey the ceiling. One essays a ladder; 
another the beaded rope. One young lady strengthens the 
muscles of her back by lying on a bench with her arms at 
her side, and then bringing herself again to a sitting posture; 
another stretches herself on the ‘‘ quarter circle.” A group 
separates with Miss Elliott, the instructor, and a dead ball, 
which they toss from one to the other with an effort to get 
‘‘on” to a base-ball pitcher’s curves. Others, again, hasten 
to bath and dressing rooms; and when they emerge, clad 
once more in the conventions of dress and manner ordained 
for the New York girl when she takes her walks abroad, they 
would be scarcely recognized as the bounding, free, and cor- 
setless young athletes seen iu the gymnasium. 

Mary Gay Humpureys. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE COSTUMES. 


\ THITE shoes, white gloves, and white parasols are fash- 

ionable accessories of summer costumes, especially of 
toilettes for driving worn by guests in country houses. The 
shoes are haif-high ties of white undressed kid or wash 
leather, and are worn with white stockings. The gloves are 
also of undressed white kid. The immaculate gown is of 
white China silk or of crépe de Chine, trimmed with inser- 
tions and frills of Valenciennes lace; or else large-patterned 
Irish lace forms a yoke or plastron and sleeves on the simple 
French waist, and a panel down the middle of the straight 
skirt. 

Morning costumes of white wool for the sea-side have fine 
serge for the skirt and jacket, with a shirt waist of white 
China silk. All are made in the simplest fashion, with 
merely rows of stitching for trimming. The skirt has a 
corselet attached to it extending even all around the waist, 
or else there is a narrow white ribbed belt ribbon, fastened 
by a pearl or ivory clasp. The jacket or blazer laps to the 
left side of the chest, is fastened by but one or two large 
buttons, and is lined throughout with white silk. The shoes 
are of the white canvas that can be easily cleansed with 
pipe-clay, even their Louis Quinze heels being covered with 
canvas. A sailor hat of white straw is banded twice with 
white ribbon, and worn with a white veil dotted with che- 
nille. The white gloves of undressed kid have slight stitch 
ing of black, and bktck silk stockings are worn with the 
canvas shoes. 

WHITE AND YELLOW. 


When a color is added to white gowns, yellow is found to 
go well, especially in the clear Spanish shades that are al- 
ways becoming to brunettes, and are also worn by blondes. 
Thus a skirt of white China silk has for its bodice, or rather 
for one of its several bodices, a shirt waist of yellow silk of 
the same quality made with large sleeves and trimmed with 
pleatings of soft yellow chiffon around the neck, down the 
front, and around the wrists. The large round hat is of 
yellow chiffon or of mull shirred in puffs, with a trimming 
of six or seven small white birds clustered at the back of the 
crown, with their sharp wings pointing upward and forward, 
A fan of white cock’s feathers, a white boa of curled ostrich 
tips, white Swedish gloves, white shoes, and a parasol of 
white chiffon mousseline complete this dainty paraphernalia. 


RED GOWNS AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


Red of the most brilliant coquelicot shades shares the 
prestige with white, and is most effectively worn at the sea- 
side. Entire costumes of red chiffon and crépe, with hat 
and gown cut from the same piece. are made for afternoon 
wear, for drives and visits, as well as for the hostess in 
country houses. A varrow border of raised black threads 
woven near one selvage is the only trimming on some of 
these gowns, while others have tucked insertions and scal- 
loped frills of black point d’esprit net. A single large butter- 
fly mounted on the back of the crown is the caprice of the 
moment for trimming the red mousseline hats. Dinner gowns 
of red bengaline have the front of the low bodice and the 
long sleeves covered with puffed red mousseline de soie, 
thickly studded with jet nail-heads. Red India silk dresses, 
worn at any time of day, are in princesse shapes, fastened in- 
visibly on the left side, much w rinkled across the front, and 
finished at the foot with narrow black Jace flounces. A 
ruche of the lace trims the neck and the wrists of the long 
full sleeves. 

REDINGOTE GOWNS. 


The redingote gowns described by Madame Raymond are 
worn at Newport and Bar Harbor; those for the chatélaine 
to receive her guests in are of faille with petit pois satin 
spots of the same shade, and Pompadour clusters of bright- 
colored flowers. The redingote back and sides of the dress 
are in full round pleats—organ-pipe pleats they are called— 
opening in front over a scarf drapery of lace or of mousseline 
de soie. For the street the redingote is of striped chuddah 
or of checked cheviot, with jacket fronts opening on a shirt 
waist of white flannel or silk, with a broad corselet of the 
cheviot. A white panel is down the front or one side of 
the skirt, giving the effect of an under-skirt, and the trim- 
ming is embroidered galloon with white ground, wrought 
with the colors in the cheviot, in the Ophelia mauve shades, 
or pale blue with mushroom, or old-pink with beige, and 
leaf green. 

FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 

Women of fifty years or over no longer limit themselves 
to sombre brown and dismal black dresses, nor do they 
wear gray gowns that repeat monotonously the silver of 
their hair; they choose instead rich colors as a background 
for their faded tints, and they wear light colors, with dark 
red or blue borders, or with relief of dark trimmings. Dainty 
summer dresses for la.ies who are no longer young are made 
of sheer white batiste, on which are scattered iris blossoms, 
violets, heliotrope clusters, or other purple flowers, and it is 
Worth’s fancy to use black Chantilly lace as their trimming. 
Insertions of black lace are set lengthwise in the full bodice, 
around the lower parts of the sleeves, and down the front or 
sides of the skirt. More fulness is in these skirts than in 
those of youthful gowns, arranged as draped folds across the 
front, and jabots on the sides. Ecru batistes wrought with 
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dark blue or purple blossoms also find favor with these fas- 
tidious women, and are made over silk the color of the ba- 
tiste,and trimmed with velvet bands and cheuz of the color of 
the flower. They are also wearing the changeable silks now 
in vogue in Paris, combining them with écru guipure laces, 
the silk forming the foundation skirt with pleated pinked 
flounces under a redingote of large-patterned écru lace. 
Black grenadine is taking the place of net dresses, and is 
trimmed with jetted embroidery, in which gold or silver 
cords or colored stones are introduced. The dark violet 
foulards, and black India silks with bow-knot designs of old- 
rose or mauve, or else flower clusters of lilacs, carnations, 
or mignonette make beautiful gowns for handsome women 
with silvery blond hair. Very becoming wool gowns of 
reddish-brown camel’s-hair, with much more red than brown 
in it, are made with large sleeves and corsage fronts of 
changeable taffeta, and trimmed with bands of écru guipure, 
also large cuffs and deep collars, or yoke points of guipure. 

Summer mantles for the middle-aged are short visites cut 
round rather than. long in front, with the sides high on the 
shoulders and a full Jace ruche at the neck, They are very 
effective when made of large-meshed net, écru or black, 
through which black velvet ribbons are drawn, and these 
ribbons are studded with jet. Their bonnets are open- 
crowned toques with a jet coronet surrounding the open 
centre, and the brim covered with a jabot pleating of real 
Chantilly lace; upright loops of velvet ribbon are set at 
front or back as is most becoming, and may be black or 
colored, or else black mixed with gold or silver ribbon. 

THE NEW YACHTING HATS. 

Mottled felt is the novelty for yachting hats in red, brown, 
or blue shades, with large choux of braid or soft mull of 
the same color for their trimming. The whole hat is soft 
and flexible, with an unwired unlined brim fantastically 
fluted, and arranged to wear far back on the head. White 
flannel crowns are in straw sailor hats for yachting, and 
caps with visors are made of the stuff of the yachting gown. 


OTHER SUMMER HATS. 


Fillet toques and capotes are reduced in size until they 
are merely head-dresses, the newest being two fillets of vel- 
vet, lace, jet, or flowers, that in the middle extremely small, 
and the slight trimming massed high at the back. The 
black lace and jet fillet toques are prettily trimmed with 
turquoise blue ostrich tips curving forward from the back, 
and turquoise velvet ribbon strings tied under the left ear. 

Round hats of straw or of chip imported for August and 
demi-season wear, have most fanciful brims, curved and 
fluted in almost any odd shape the supple straw will take. 
These curves take the brim upward in front, showing a ban- 
deau of velvet resting on the hair, while the fluting at the 
back of the brim is caught up by clusters of ostrich tips that 
nod forward over the crown. As usual for autumn hats, 
trimmings of fruit are shown in apricot branches, cherries, 
plums, or currants, 

THE FRAISE. 


A fraise or ruff of tulle worn high around the neck is the 
caprice of the moment with Parisiennes, who wear it with 
low-necked evening dresses, as well as with high corsages of 
day dresses. It is a thickly pleated ruche of tulle—black, 
white, or colored, with dots of chenille upon it—made mere- 
ly long enough to encircle the neck, and is tied behind by a 
ribbon bow with long ends reaching almost to the foot of 
the dress. 

VARIETIES. 


Turquoises are again much in vogue for simple jewelry, 
for brooches and for rings, with long marquise medallions 
edged with pearls, or else with rows of small stones reaching 
half around the finger. 

Silver jewelry is enamelled in pale turquoise blue and rose- 
pink shades in brooches that show two hearts tied together 
with a bow-knot of silver or surmounted by a coronet. 

Bretelles of lace or of embroidery are on the waists of 
dressy gowns; they are sloped quite narrow at the waist line, 
and broader at the shoulders to droop over full sleeves. 
They are often used to heighten the tops of sleeves not full 
enough for the present style. 

Young girls’ dresses of white muslin or of lace are made 
with high waist and short puffed sleeves; to utilize these 
dresses for various occasions long sleeves reaching low on 
the wrists are made separate, and are basted in at the top 
under the high short sleeves. 

Passementeries and embroideries studded with turquoises 
and Rhine-stones will be used next season for trimming 
dresses of silk and lace. Steel, jet, and bronze studs will be 
set ou cloth and velvet trimmings. 

Medicis collars are cut much smaller than they were last 
season, and are called ‘‘ cherusques.” 

Leather trimming studded with steel or gilt will be worn 
- —— garments, and entire jackets of supple leather are 
jinted at. 


PERSONAL. 

Miss CHARLOTTE MAry YONGE, who,a generation ago, 
conquered the world of sentimental youth with her //eir of 
Redelyffe and Heart’s-ease—the proceeds of which she gave 
to the cause of church missions in New Zealand—finds no 
exemption from work in her sixty-seven active years, but is 
busily engaged on her one-hundred-and-first book, which is 
to be a story of the time of Vespasian. 

—In Mr. Gladstone’s library of twenty-five thousand vol- 
umes are two which were given to him in 1815, when the 
future statesman and bibliophile celebrated his fifth birth- 
day, one of the two shabby little booklets being the gift of 
the admirable Mrs. Hannah More—his ‘‘noly Hannah,” as 
Horace Walpole used to call her—then already seventy years 
of age, but taking great delight in clever children, in which 
class her young friend ‘‘ Billy” Gladstone was conspicuous. 

—Miss Fanny Gary, daughter of Judge Gary, of Chicago, 
a young lady of wealth and position, lately worked for two 
weeks in a Division Street tailor’s shop from seven o'clock 
in the morning till six at nigitt as substitute for a consump- 
tive girl, who could obtain her needful holiday only on con- 
dition of leaving a competent seamstress in her place, which, 
until Miss Gary insisted on taking it, she found it impossible 
to do. With the mercury in the nineties, this sort of good 
Samaritan succor touches the heroic. 

—Miss Concordia Léfving, the Swedish authoress, is Vice- 
President of the Society for the Promotion of Good, whose 
aim is to insure, by the formation of agricultural colonies, 
the physical and moral welfare of outcast or uncared-for 
children. The authorities of the University in Paris lately 
granted her the use of the great amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne (never before opened to a private person) for a lecture 
explaining the need and the merits of her system. For her 
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volume on Physical Education and its Place in a System of 
Rational Education, Miss Loéfving has received a medal from 
the distinguished Minister of Public Mstruction in France, 
Monsieur Durcey. 

—Mesdames Foster and Stewart compose a firm of real 
estate agents at Houston, Texas. They buy and sell houses, 
lands, and crops, collect rents, hold trusts, and are members 
of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. The property 
listed by them for the last six months represents values of 
over a million dollars, and their commercial rating is “A 
No. 1.” 

—The domestic laboratory in Mr. Dwight L. Moody's Sem 
inary at Northfield, which was the subject of an illustrated 
article in BAzAR No.7 of the current volume, was organized 
by Miss Huntington, of the Wilson Mission Kitchen-Garden 
in New York, and is carried on by teachers of her training. 
One hundred girls are here taught housewifery, and sewing, 
cooking. washing, table-waiting, and fine laundry-work as 
exact sciences, and not as make-shift employments. Mr. 
Moody’s seminary was founded for pupils having high aims 
but small means, who may by its means obtain a thorough 
education at the lowest cost, with the tacit unde rstanding 
that every graduate, both of its academic and domestic sci 
ence courses, will be moved to teach what she has learned, 
either privately or professionally. 

Rank has its disadvantages, if ‘the claims of long de 
scent ” encumber its possessor with such a baptismal heritage 
as Lyona Decima Veronica Esyth Undine Cyssa Hylda 
Rowena Adela Thyra Ursula Ysabel Blanche Lelias Dysart 
Piantagenet, which is the name of a pretty twelve-year-old 
cousin of the volatile Earl of Dysart, all the other Dysart 
Plantagenets being endowed with equal liberality as to pre- 
nomen and agnomen, as witness, for example, Mabel Helm 
ingham Ethel Huntingtower Beatrice Blazonberrie Evange 
line Vise de Lou de Orellana Toedmag Saxon Dysart Plan 
tagenet, or Lyneph Ydwallo Odin Nester Egbert Lyonel 
Toedmag Hugh Erchenwyne Saxon Esa Cromwell Orma 
Nevill Dysart Plantagenet. 

—Pope Leo XIII. is really a progressive sort of Pontiff 
who watches the signs of the times, and constantly con 
cedes something to the round-eyed Demos. He has now 
ordered the Borgia galleries to be thrown open to the people 


These apartments, splendidly decorated by Pinturicchio in 
the time of Alexander VI., were the home of the Popes 
until Sixtus V., thinking them too sunk, added almost a 


new palace to the pontifical abode, where all his successors 
have dwelt, and among the eleven thousand rooms of the 
Vatican the Borgia galleries have remained almost disused 
and half forgotten until now It is believed that his Holi 
ness intends to open to the public other long-closed apart 
ments of the palace. 

—QOne of the most distinguished of German men of sci 


ence, Dr. Ernest von Bruecke, best known, perhaps, as an 


eloquent anti-vivisectionist, has just resigned the chair of 
Physiology in the University of Vienna, after a continuous 
service of forty-one years without missing a lecture. Pre 

fessor Bruecke was never more able or brilliant in the class 
room than to-day, but the Austrian law requires all Profess 


ors to retire with a pension on their seventieth birthday 
The Emperor has conferred upon him the highest decora 
tion in his power to bestow 

Mrs. Sophie Braeunlich, who began her business life as 
a type-writer in the office of Mr. Rothwell, editor of the 
Engineering ard Mining Journal, becoming in time ex- 
change editor and sub-assistant secretary and treasurer, 
has lately been constituted sole business manager of that 
thriving publication, because of the remarkable capacity for 
affairs displayed by her. Mrs. Braeunlich superintended the 
preparation of the government statistics on gol 
for the new census returns. 

—It is said that the extraordinary deference and regard 
shown by the German Emperor William to King Christian, 
who is old, poor, dull, and of no political consequence, is 
due to the fact that ten years ago, at the Castle of Rumpen 
heim, in Hesse, on oceasion of some meeting of potentates, 
young William, who had accompanied his grandfather as 
heir-presumptive, and showed himself heir-presumptuous as 
well, was severely snubbed by the assembled royalties, with 
the single exception of ‘‘the beauteous Majesty of Den 
mark,” who declared that the lad had the making of a great 
man in him, and treated him with an affectionate politeness 
and assumption of equality which won the heart of the 
youngster, who has ever since called his defender ‘*‘ uncle.” 

—The little town of Kniazeff, in Russia, has elected a wo- 
man, Madame Alexandra Elyne, to the post of Starosta, or 
Mayor, on the logical and sufficient plea that she was the 
one person in the community best fitted to defend the rights 
and maintain the interests of the citizens. 

—Madame Dieulafoy, the well-known Persian archxolo- 
gist, who has just brought out a novel of the time of Darius 
II., has become so accustomed to the greater convenience of 
masculine attire in her journeyings and excavations with 
her husband that she seldom abandons it, and even in Paris 
rides her horse like aman. Her ability is so great that she 
is pardoned her eccentricities with commendable gracious 
hess. 

—Dr. Razie Koutloiaroff-Hanum, a Mahommedan wo 
man born in the Crimea, has passed a brilliant examination 
as physician and surgeon before the college authorities at 
Odessa, and is admitted to practice. Dr. Koutloiaroff-Ha 
num is the first Mahommedan female physician regularly 
graduated, and fame and fortune beckon her, 

—Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells is President of the Fowler 
& Wells Publishing Co., and the only surviving member of 
an organization founded by her brothers, the well-known 
phrenologists, more than half a century ago. Mrs. Wells, 
who is now seventy years of age, successfully conducted the 
establishment through a period of great financial depression, 
during the war, and, until lately, has read the manuscripts 
and proofs of all the books and periodicals bearing the im 
print of her house. 

—Mrs. T. R. Gibbs, of Newport, gives the poor children of 
that city an annual summer féte, when they are entertained 
under great lawn tents with music, dancing, and games, and 
are given ice-cream, cake, and candies to take home with 
them. 

—Miss Elizabeth Cotesworth is about organizing a co 
operative company of working English gentlewomen for 
the raising of choice fruits and vegetables, to be delivered 
directly to such consumers as will take a small amount of 
stock in the enterprise. It is believed that in England, 
where these products are luxuries, unemployed women may 
tind in this undertaking a wide field and a good profit. 

—At the Ascot races, where the toilettes of the ladies are 
perhaps mere splendid and more fantastic than at any other 
one ‘‘function” of high society, the Princesses Maud and 
Louise of Wales appeared in buff foulards of a flowered pat- 
tern, very simply made, and flower hats of corresponding 
simplicity. 
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Fig. 2 —Hanp-Baa. 











Fig. 6.—Vicrorta Stoo. 


O10) Embroidery Designs from 

the South Kensington 

= Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 


Ss HE first two sketches on 
< this page of designs from 
: . { the Royal School of Art 
enw : =A i Needle-work will be recog- 
nee: ea: J |! nized as modern resuscita 
: - tions of old friends. 
Fig. 1 is a ‘‘reticule,” or 
hand-bag, of crimson velvet, 
solidly embroidered with 
bobbin silks, in a variety of 
shades of dull reds and 
. : pinks. Fig. 2 is of crimson 
7 velvet also, but it is compar- 
atively a gorgeous-looking 
Re _ little affair, being outlined 
S with gold and steel beads in- 
= p24 stead of thread, whilst the 
: Se little flower and leaf forms 
“ are filled in with tiny bits of 
: bright-colored ‘‘ chenille vel- 
PR = vet,” which has quite a gem- 
" like effect. 
Vi = : There are a number of 
(ATs ‘ these charming little bags in 
' all manner of colors, worked 
A eS with different designs, which 
Z . } are so pretty and novel that 
they are sure to become fa- 
‘ tS : vorites, 
i The cushion, Fig. 3, is 
< worked on a white canvas 
linen. The ground is closely 
; 2 y : and evenly darned with 2 
fl ~ gray-blue crewel, which al- . 
‘ most gives the effect of a 
solid- colored ground; the 
7 bold design is outlined with 
oo é darker shades of the same 
ne tone of blue, and again with 
gold thread, leaving the pat- 
tern white; this is then pick- 
ed out with veins and mark- 
ONES > ings, and hasa row of French 


Ic 
; knots in blue crewel. Itis a 
AX: strikingly bold and effective 
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piece of work, having some- 
thing the appearance of tap- 

2 ws estry. 
/ : x The bath slipper, Fig. 4, 
. \ . is of fine drab or self-colored 
<e ; . oe cloth, worked with bobbin 
- X silks in shades of gold and 
a pale olive green. The same 
design is also shown in dark 
terra-cotta-colored cloth, 
worked with crewels of vari- \ 
ousshades of pink and cream- . 
color. The difference in the 
treatment and coloring of the 
two slippers is so great that 


only a close inspection shows 
Fig. 7.—THREE-PANELLED ScREEN.—HouLynocks. the worked specimens really 
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GARDEN-PARTY TOILETTE. 


to be of the same design, but they are quite equally 
pretty 

Figs. 5 and 6 are two stools, varieties of the ‘‘ Victoria” 
shape, Which has so long held its place as a popular favorite. 
The first is of olive green plush, solidly embroidered with 
crewels of various shades of pale pink and olive green; the 
other being of brown velveteen solidly worked with delicate 
shades of golden yellow, pale blue, and gray silk. These 
stools are mounted on ebonized wood. 

Fig. 7 is a handsome three-panelled screen, which 1s one of 
those prominent specimens of needle-work for design and 
execution of which the Royal School is unrivalled. It is of 
brown velveteen, each panel showing a distinct design of 
single hollyhocks, the first being pink, the second yellow, 
and the third white; they are solidly worked in crewels, 
the leaves shaded into autumnal tints. The panels are 
mounted in a plain frame of ebonized wood 


Summer Toilettes. 

Tue graceful garden-party gown illustrated on this page 
is of white batiste with embroidery. It is made in polonaise 
form, with one side of the skirt slashed over a pleated panel, 
and the edges trimmed with embroidery, which droops in a 
jabot along both sides of the panel. The bodice laps to the 
left hip, where it is fastened with a ribbon bow; it has el- 
bow sleeves with a frill, and is completed by a Marie An 
toinette fichu composed of ruffles of embroidery and bands 
of insertion 

Cream white wool diagonally crossbarred with black and 
relieved by black velvet is the material of a pretty sea-side 
or mountain gown. <A deep hem of black velvet is on the 
front of the skirt, and the pointed bodice has velvet collar 
and sleeves. The front of the bodice is in one piece, fitted 
by pleats drawn to the point, and is buttoned on both shoul 
ders and under the arms, one side being only mock-button- 
ed; underneath, the lining is hooked down the middle as or- 
dinarily. 

A pretty promenade toilette is of figured challi with a 
tilleul green ground. The front of the skirt is hung with an 
apron drapery. The bodice is drawn in crossed folds intoa 
deep buckle. It is cut down in a V at front and back, and 
there filled in with a folded guimpe of dark green bengaline, 
the sleeves and high collar being likewise of bengaline. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorRreSPONDENT. } 


T is a mistaken notion to regard summer as a dead season 
in matters of fashions. Whatever it may have been for 
merly it is no longer a dull season now, when Parisiennes 
extend their stay in Paris until July, and then prelong the 
season so far at the other end that late summer fashions ne- 
cessarily represent those of early autumn, and contain the 
germs of winter modes. Considered in that light, summer 
fashions are both interesting and instructive to the student 
of the science of dress. 

Most of the existing styles bid fair to be maintained 
throughout next season, at least in their distinctive features. 
Skirts will remain plain and close at front and sides, but 
promise to be rather fuller at the back, with more gathering 
or more layers of pleats, to give some effect of tournure. 
All skirts except those specially designed for morning and 
walking gowns will have a short train. Walking dresses 
keep the round skirt. The pleats in the back of the skirt 
are confined to a narrow space, and spread fan-like toward 
the lower edge; if the skirt is shirred instead of pleated, the 
gathers are restricted to six inches or less. Sometimes a 
large organ pleat or two flat pleats are added at either side 
of the full back. The gathered skirt is frequently fastened 
upon the back of the bodice, and in conjunction with this 
the fronts of bodice and skirt are often cut in princessé form. 
There are some slight indications that straight skirts will 
not be left in unrestricted possession of the field. One of 
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these straws is the tendency to trim skirts, and thus do away 
with large plain surfaces. Laces, both black and white, are 
used abundantly, and bands of embroidery on silk muslin or 
gauze or of broché crépe de Chine are employed in various 
ways, frequently arranged spirally or zigzag down the en- 
tire back of the skirt from waist to foot, forming an apology 
for the absence of drapery or pouf. Ribbons are also 
used extensively. Needless to remark that the trimming, 
whatever it be, must be repeated in kind on the bodice. 
Materials of relatively light weight are still made and will 
continue to be made with small side draperies. Indeed, 
straight pleated folds always demand a certain amount of 
weight or body in the material. Hence it has come to be 
the case that the back breadths of a skirt are often of a 
different fabric, something stiffer or heavier than the rest. 
Velvet is occasionally used for back breadths that are not 
pleated, and the bodice then has sleeves and perhaps a yoke 
of the same velvet. Velvet, not in entire gowns, but for 
large parts of them, will be used as early as September. It 
is a favorite combination for crépe de Chine. Here, for in- 
stance, is a dress now making for early autumn; corsage and 
skirt, cut in one in princesse form, and both widely open at 
the frort,are of light heliotrope velvet, the front is composed 
of an infinite number of narrow lapping ruffles of cream 
crépe de Chine; the corsage is held on either side by a clasp 
of gold passementerie; the sleeves are half-long, composed 
of ruffles of crépe de Chine, the top one forming the crest on 
the shoulder so indispensable at this moment, 

Crépe de Chine, plain, broché or embroidered, in all col- 
ors, light and dark, but largely in white, is the favorite fabric 
for elegant summer toilettes, and will be very fashionable 
again for dinner and evening dresses in the winter. English 
crape of all colors shares in thisfavor. Both these materials 
are often made up over a different color. A charming gown 
is of white crépe de Chine over gold-colored silk; around 
the bottom of the skirt is a pleated flounce of silk gauze ten 
inches deep, surmounted by an inserted garland of embroid- 
ery on large-meshed net; the guimpe and sleeves are of silk 
muslin with embroidery; about the armholes and around 
the waist for a belt is wide gold galloon, that for the belt 
terminating in two long fringed ends on the front. Gold 
braids are much used for rich dressy toilettes of all hues 
and tints, and to it will be added later on an ornament which 
gives a touch of Oriental splendor to the costume, namely, 
buckles or medallions composed of tiny colored stones, which 
will be placed at the belt and throat—clasping the fronts of 
the bodice—at the wrists, and on the shoulders. 

The printed woollens and figured silks so popular this 
summer will continue to be used throughout the autumn. 
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They generally exact a relief of a plain fabric, and plain s 
is often used for a Figaro jacket and deep cuffs to the 
sleeves, or else for a yoke and entire sleeves At times a 
reversed hem of the silk is added—either a plain hem or one 
that is notched at the upper edge—and if notched, then the 
points may be deeper on one side than on the other. A 
pretty autumn dress is of mousseline de laine or challi with 
a sand-colored ground and flowered stripes. The skirt is 
slightly draped by a few cross pleats on the front, and has 
flat pleats on the sides; the corsage, with a plain back and 
shirred fronts slightly pointed, has short jacket fronts of 
sand-colored cashmere braided with gold cord fitted over it, 
sewed in at the shoulder and side seams. The belt is of 
gold-braided cashmere, and so are two bracelets which twice 
bind the full striped sleeves, the deep cuffs of the sleeves, and 
the standing collar. Spanish jackets, real or simulated by an 
outline of galloon, ribbon, or embroidery, are as popular as 
ever. Other Spanish jackets are of lace, and there are cor- 
sages made in cuirass shape and entirely covered with lace, 
excepting the sleeves, which show the original material. 
Many of the so-called baby corsages are still worn, cut low 
and shirred over a high yoke or guimpe of a different 
color or material. For warm weather, high collars are 
largely replaced by a turned-back frill of lace or the dress 
material. But cooler weather will bring in the high stand- 
ing collar again, and in addition will bring in thick ruches 
of tulle, gauze, or crape, which are very new. Lace fichus 
are utilized for trimming corsages in this wise: the fichu 
is arranged in plastron fashion, point down, on the front, 
and the ends are carried down the back, their edges meet- 
ing along the middle. Rain fringes of beads are a brill- 
iant corsage trimming, added like a basque at the lower 
edges and as epaulettes on the shoulders. 

A model travelling costume for autumn is of dust gray mo- 
hair made with a pleated skirt and a jacket corsage opening 
on a fine white flannel shirt waist, the jacket being lined 
with chestnut brown silk, and the shirt feather-stitched with 
the same color; narrow white lawn cravat and brown straw 
hat trimmed with brown velvet. Gray is the masculine col- 
or this summer, and men of conspicuous elegance in dress 
wear complete suits of gray, of light-we ight cloths for cool 
days, and of mohair on the few warm days which have as 
yet been accorded us. 

A new caprice seen on some of the handsome white cloth 
costumes preparing for autumn is a coat of arms embroid- 
ered in heraldic colors on the skirt, going back to a fifteenth 
century fashion. This coat of arms, be it understood, is not 
to be regarded lightly as a mere ornament, but must be th 
legitimate property of the wearer by birth or marriag 
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Another trimming of a more popular nature 
for cloth gowns will be bands of cloth with 
kid appliqués couched with an iridescent 
metallic cord. 

In colors, although green was used to 
abuse last year, it remains a favorite this 
year. There are so many tints and varieties 
of it. Many black net dresses are made over 
lettuce green silk. Designers seem to be go 
ing to the kitchen-garden for their colors of 
late. Besides lettuce green we have cress 
green, cabbage green, and artichoke green; 
then there is the familiar aubergine, or egg 
plant, the mushroom, and now the newest 
red is called tomato. 

The convenient small cape will continue 
to be worn throughout the summer and au 
tumn. It is taken straight of the material, 
shirred at the neck, and for a medium-sized 
person is from a yard and five-eighths to a 
yard and three-quarters wide. It is lined 
with silk, plaid, or broché, or to match. One 
variety has a small hood; it is made of a 
strip of material sixteen inches deep and of 
the width named; the top is shirred for the 
neck, except a space of twenty inches at the 
middle of the back, which forms the hood. 
The neck is bound with a standing collar; 
the middle of the back the gathers are 
parted four inches wide, and here a silk V is 
iserted, upon which the hood droops. _ Be- 
ides the cape there is the small wrap which 

a cross between a cape anda mantle. A 
»w one is of black or colored velvet, and 
ills short of the elbows. The trimming is 
vide galloon interwoven with gold. Two 
long scarf ends of broché silk are attached at 
the throat in front, and around the neck is a 
thick ruche of lace or ostrich feathers. These 
feather collarettes are extremely popular, and 
feathers, which are the mild-weather fur, 
will trim the first autumn wraps. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE” 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Her Facr was Hee Fortene,” 
* Lertte Kate Kirsy,” “ Lazarvs ty Lonpon,” eto 


BOOK Il.—THE NEW LIFE AND 
THE OLD 
CHAPTER VIII. 
PRAYERS FOR MIKE. 


ewtid courtesied to the Consterdines, 
and took her departure forthwith. Ulric 

had risen, and was standing by the table, 

leaning upon it even for support. i 

‘“We may as well humor this fanatic, Wil 
helmina,” he said; ‘‘he means well.” 

‘‘You are not fond of praying?” 

He shrugged his shoulders 

‘* Not very,” he answered 

‘No believer in the efficacy of prayer, are 
you? 

‘Why are you asking such odd questions 
to-night?” he rejoined. ‘‘ You know me as 
well as I know myself.” 

“Sometimes I think I do not understand 
you at all, Ulric,” she said, with a little sigh. 
" *T may be an incomprehensibility alto 
gether.” d 

‘“You may be,” she replied. 

*‘And supposing I do not believe in the 
efficacy of prayer, what then?” 

“Then I would not go, if 1 were you,” said 
Wilhelmina. ‘‘We do not want to mock 
this clumsy, earnest fellow by any exhibition 
of irreverence, by any sign of our distrust of 
him.” 

‘*We do not distrust him, only his meth- 
ods, and we will go. Kerts is a man worth 
studying at times; he is another incompre 
hensibility.” 

** Yes,” assented Wilhelmina, ‘‘he is.” 

Ulric and his sister went down stairs to the 
serpentine-worker’s room, where Mike had 
first introduced himself to his uncle’s notice 
Sampson Kerts was waiting for them with a 
big Bible open in frout of him, and a flaring 
tallow candle to the right of the Bible. Seat 
ed at the table was Patty, dark-eyed and 
watchful and anxious. 

“TI thought you'd come—for once,” said 
Mr. Kerts, as they entered; ‘‘for you have 
known our wanderer from the fold as well 
as 1, and have been kinder to him, I dare 
say. I’m not naturally a kind man, not even 
blessed with a good temper; but I wrestle 
with it, and get it underfoot, and crunch it 
like a serpent sometimes. Do you follow 
me?’ 

«I follow thee,” replied Ulric; ‘‘ lead on.” 

“* We don’t want any play-acting remarks 
just at present, Mr. Consterdine. So that 
vou follow me, that is sufficient,” he said, 
with calm severity. ‘‘1 propose that we read 
a chapter out of the Testament—a shortish 
one, and as appropriate to the occasion as 
we can fix it—and then join in united prayer 
for this wayward boy. Are you agreeable, 
Mr. Consterdine—Miss Consterdine?” 

Both visitors were agreeable, and Mr. 
Sampson Kerts started off immediately. He 
had had his chapter handy before the arrival 
of his lodgers, and he read it off at once— 
not too well, and with odd enunciations and 
pronunciations, and Ulric wished he had not 
come, but had resisted a very unaccountable 
impulse—for him—to join in Mr. Kerts’s de- 
votional exercises. But when the Bible was 
closed with a sudden bang, which made Miss 
Consterdine jump, and Mr. Kerts had dashed 


* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXII. 
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off into prayer, going down on his knees, 
and gesticulating to them to do the same— 
an example which they did not follow—both 
the Consterdines were very much surprised. 

Sampson Kerts was rugged, eccentric, and 
half educated—half demented, probably; but 
he had the gift of eloquence in a rough 
way, and when his feelings were thoroughly 
aroused the live coal touched his tongue and 
gave him burning words and power and deep 
religious feeling. Under other auspices he 
would have been a preacher, a revivalist, 
fanatic. There were all the elements of the 
three in his strange appeal to God to save 
his nephew, to turn him once more into the 
right path, to save the boy from the dangers 
by which he was encompassed. Sampson 
raved, but it was the outpouring of an ear- 
nest soul; he called on God to forgive him, 
the preacher, if he had erred in any way in 
his care of Mike or thought for Mike; if he 
had been too hard on him, or had failed to 
understand him; he prayed for him as he 
had ever prayed for the boy’s mother, and 
he hoped that this time he might, unworthy 
as he was, be listened to. 

“] drove her away; I was too hard on her; 
I thought she was as strong of mind and 
will as I was; I made no allowances, good 
Lord, and I have suffered for it,” he cried. 
‘‘T have, perhaps, her sins upon my head— 
Thou knowest, and only Thou! But spare 
this son of hers—this boy, going out into the 
world again without a guide or friend, save 
Thine Almighty Self. And so turn him 
hitherward again, good God, and preserve 
him from the error of his ways, from vain 
misgivings, from snares and pitfalls, from 
false friends and tempters, from his father 
and mother, and especially from the boy’s un- 
happy, obstinate, and unworthy self! And 
we beseech Thee, moreover—” 

‘What's that?” asked Ulric, making sud- 
denly for the door. ‘‘I heard Mike call out; 
I'll swear I did. I know his voice. Just 
hold hard with your bellowing, Kerts, will 
you, for a minute?” 

Sampson paused and glared at Ulric Con- 
sterdine, and Ulrie flung back the door and 
skipped, as with a young man’s agility, on 
to the shingly space without. His sister 
followed him quickly, possibly saved him 
from falling by clutching him by the arm 
and drawing it through her own. Sampson 
Kerts and his adopted child followed into 
the open. It was all very dark, but the stars 
were out and looking down on them, and 
upon a shadowy figure stealing away to the 
higher ground and the darker life beyond. 

** See there,” cried Patty, pointing; ‘‘some- 
thing is moving up the cliff. Mike! Mike! is 
it you? Oh, come back—come back to us! 
Don’t run away like this!” 

‘** Mike!” shouted Ulric. 

‘‘Mike, you stupid young fool!” yelled 
Kerts, as excited as the rest of them. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute till 1 come to you.” 

But the figure vanished into the blackness 
ahead so quickly and suddenly that it was 
easy to imagine one’s feelings or fancies had 
been played a trick, and that this was one 
more freak of the imagination. 

When they were close to the house again, 
Sampson Kerts, better used to the light, or 
the darkness, of Pengavissy, stooped, took 
up something from the ground, and held it 
toward the artist. 

‘*Here’s your picture,” he said. 
couldn't sell it, I expect.” 

“‘He couldn't take it away with him,” 
said Miss Wilhelmina. 

“I’m glad of this. I haven’t lost faith in 
him now,” added her brother, as he walked 
into the house with his recovered treasure 
under his arm. ‘‘ We shall see him again.” 

Yes; and under very different and strange 
circumstances, Ulric Consterdine 
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BOOK II.—THE HOUSE OF 
CONSTERDINE. 





CHAPTER LIL. 
RUDOLPH. 

Tue favorite Cornish watering-place which 
for divers reasons we have taken the liberty 
of designating Pilchardtown was pretty full 
of visitors by the middle of May. Pilchard- 
town being a warm—some people said ener- 
vating—place, did not overflow too much 
with company in August and September, as 
did more fashionable watering-places in the 
north or south of England. In the early 
and late months of the year Pilchardtown 
was at its best and fullest, and if the ma 
jority of the visitors were of the ailing 
sort, that was naturally to be expected of a 
town with a reputation for salubrity, mild 
climate, soft sea-air, early cauliflowers, and 
new potatoes. 

Pilchardtown was doing well—the weather 
was fine, the breezes were balmy, the sun was 
shining every day, the sea lay so still and 
blue under the bluer sky that one could 
hardly reconcile it with turbulence and storm 
and direful shipwreck. All the visitors in 
Pilchardtown who could get into the open 
were out that fine May morning on which 
we take up the thread of our story. There 
was a brass band playing vigorously on the 
parade, and giving an air of festivity to 
the general promenade; there were ‘‘ white 
wings” in the bay, and gayly clad youths 
and maidens in innumerable canoes and row- 
boats, all representative of Youth at the 
Prow and Pleasure at the Helm; and even 
stern practical business was rendcred pictu 
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resque by the setting forth of a whole brown- 
sailed fleet of smacks in search of fish. 

Rudolph Consterdine, one of the richest 
men in Pilchardtown it was estimated—one 
of the richest men in Cornwall even, it was 
whispered—stood with his back against the 
sea-wall, and looked across the road at his 
own property, taking stock of it critically 
and admiringly, and with an expression on 
his face which said pretty plainly to any one 
‘‘in the know,” ‘‘ All this is mine!” And 
‘*all this” consisted of a stately row of houses 
recently built—a terrace with all the fash- 
ionable improvements, and each let to a good 
and responsible tenant for a good round, 
swinging rent, and no drawbacks save ‘‘ prop- 
erty tax,” which Rudolph Consterdine con- 
sidered one of the greatest impositious which 
the government of the country had ever laid 
upon the shoulders of those long-suffering 
individuals, the landlords and freeholders. 

Rudolph Consterdine was not an old man, 
as old men run nowadays, and don’t seem to 
stop running till ninety or thereabouts. He 
was a man whose age was not easy to esti- 
mate, being a clean-shaven being with broad 
unwrinkled cheeks and a square chin, and 
two little dark eyes in closer contiguity to 
ach other than was at all compatible with 
manly beauty or with even frankness of ex- 
pression. A sharp-looking, middle-aged ian 
was Rudolph—‘‘the brother of the clever 
Consterdine,” some people had been known 
to say irreverently—short, scant of breath, 
and a trifle unwieldy, yellow of complexion, 
with a hard face, at which beggars glanced 
askance and tramps gave a wide berth to—a 
face that was not disposed to smile readily, 
and that in moments of repose—which were 
very frequent indeed—and when the mouth 
corners drooped and the small eyes got a trifle 
smaller, was as grim a physiognomy as one 
would be likely to encounter in a long day’s 
walk, and if one were even looking out for 
faces of this description—which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, would not be a very 
likely proceeding. 

Rudolph Consterdine was smoking a brier- 
wood pipe—his one approach to a rollicking 
air which he had ever assumed in the course 
of a prosperous career—and contemplating 
Consterdine Terrace with an extra degree of 
gravity, for a girl’s face had peeped from an 
upstairs window of the centre house—his 
own dwelling-house in particular—and he 
knew at once—no one better—that work, 
for which he paid regularly and monthly, 
was being neglected by an idle slut of a do- 
mestic for the mere sake of a brass band and 
the life and bustle of Pilchardtown going on 
below her. 

The face did not remain long at the top 
window; for the domestic, becoming sud- 
denly aware of her master’s upward gaze in 
her direction, withdrew precipitately, and 
with a considerable bang of the back of her 
head against the window-frame before van- 
ishing into regions remote. 

Rudolph Consterdine had, possibly, a la 
tent sense of humor in his inner depths, for 
the stern lines about the mouth relaxed, and 
sundry wrinkles appeared at the corner of 
his eyes, which gave him for the first time 
a resemblance to his brother Ulric. 

Some one who had been watching him very 
closely, and trying to make up his mind to 
address him, took heart of grace at this un- 
looked-for sign of suppressed hilarity, and 
came and stood before him, touching the 
peak of a ragged corduroy cap as he did so. 
Rudolph Consterdine’s sharp eyes—he had 
the same quick flash of the pupils as his bro- 
ther—became aware of the intruder. 

“T have nothing to give away,” he said, 
sharply —and his voice was uncommonly 
sharp indeed. The twang of a stringed in- 
strument a little out of tune would have been 
something like the voice of Rudolph Con- 
sterdine. 

**T don’t want nothin’, 
swer. 

“Then take it and go.” 

This was rude of Rudolph; but then Ru- 
dolph was naturally rude. He prided him- 
self upon speaking out; of not beating about 
the bush: of being fair and straight, and 
blunt and insolent and uncouth, on every oc- 
casion when he was drawn into conversation 
to which he objected, or into a discussion 
which he was anxious to cut short. Hence 
the striking similitude which Wilhelmina 
Consterdine had seen between her brother 
and Mr. Sampson Kerts, and the correct sur- 
mise that she had made upon the inability of 
those two gentlemen to get on together very 
long—which they had not done down at Pen- 
gavissy, at any rate. 

The tall, pale, grimy-faced lad shrank back 
as at a blow which had been delivered at 
him, but he did not go away. On the con- 
trary, he continued to look thoughtfully at 
Rudolph Consterdine with eyes as keen as 
his own, and larger, and more full of expres- 
sion—that were all expression just at the 
moment; and this Mr. Consterdine became 
aware of also. 

He did not read the expression correctly, 
however. With all his acuteness he was no 
judge of human nature. Rudolph Conster- 
dine did not understand his fellow-man in 
the least degree; he had lived all these years 
only to distrust him. The higher motive, 
the generous impulse, the noble deeds, the 
willing sacrifice, the honest efforts, were 
things he had read of in books, and seen 
upon the stage, but had no more to do with 
real life than the ghost of Hamlet’s father. 
This persevering hobbledehoy with the dirty 
face :nd torn corduroys annoyed him by his 
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persistent stare, his disobedience to the or- 
ders which had been given him to go. 

‘*Do you know who I am?” Rudolph ask- 
ed, peremptorily. 

The boy nodded. 

“Do you know I am an alderman of this 
borough, and that I don’t allow beggars in 
the town at all?” he explained still further. 
‘*Get away with you; go further afield and 
ply your rascally calling elsewhere. or I shall 
give you in charge to the police,” said Mr. 
Consterdine. 

“T'm not a-beggin’.” 

‘Fes, ge are,” 

“No, I ain't. I ain’t a-thinkin’ 0’ beg- 
gin’.” 
‘* How dare you contradict me when I say 
you are?” said Mr. Consterdine. ‘Be off 
now whilst you're safe.” 

‘*T ain’t in want of money, guvnor,” said 
Mike. for he it was standing in front of Ru- 
dolph; ‘‘an’ so it ain’t likely I should ax for 
any—you least of all, Mr. Consterdine.” 

‘*Ah, you would be pretty sure not to do 
that,” he said, with a scornful little laugh. 
Then it became impressed upon his mind that 
he had been talking too longto this outcast, 
and he drew himself up straight and rigid, 
and with his stick under his arm proceeded 
to walk slowly along the parade. Mike re- 
flected upon this movement for an instant or 
two, then he strode after him, walked by his 
side, kept step with him, shadowed him. 
Mr. Consterdine was astonished, and quickly 
came to a full stop. 

‘*Here, you, sir! what the devil do you 
mean by this?” he exclaimed, iu wrathful as- 
tonishment. 

“‘T ’ain’t quite finished wot I wanted to 
say to yer,” explained Mike. 

**Oh, haven’t you? Well, I have. And 
now, do you see that gentleman yonder in 
the blue coat and white gloves, and with a 
walking-cane in his hand? Well, if you 
come a step further or address another word 
to me, I shall hand you over to his custody,” 
said Mr. Consterdine, firmly. 

Mike Garwood was gone. He had been 
always quick to take a hint; he could take a 
hint as quickly as a pocket-handkerchief at 
any time, and, like his father, he had always 
had a supreme horror of the police—a deep- 
ly rooted prejudice against them, and which 
there was no resisting. Besides, the police 
to him meant more than Mr, Rudolph Con- 
sterdine had any conception of. He had left 
Pengavissy in mortal fear and tribulation 
because of the police; and if he were to be 
threatened by a ‘‘ bobby” in Pilchardtown 
itself, why, there was an end of the whole 
matter. He was off. 

Mr. Rudolph Consterdine’s face relaxed, 
and the wrinkles at the corners reappeared, 
as the tall boy vanished with celerity from 
his ken. His sense of humor was to the fore 
again for a fleeting moment, as it were, and 
as he recommenced his slow and stately walk 
along the parade, The visitors glanced at 
him without, to his mind, doing him the rev 
erence to which he was entitled. He was a 
curious being in the sunshine, and was re- 
garded curiously by strangers, but the police- 
man saluted him with becoming respect, and 
the boatmen and the fly-drivers touched their 
caps as he passed by, and made wry faces— 
a few of them—after he had passed. He 
was one of the Pilchardtown Council, and 
although that was no high honor, and to cer- 
tain irreverent folk in the town even a mat- 
ter for derision, still Rudolph Consterdine 
could make himself extremely objectionable 
when fines were ‘‘on” or licensing day was 
due; and those to whom he could make it 
‘*hot,” or even mildly oppressive, extended 
to him their little meed of homage to his 
brief authority. 

He walked the length of the parade, and 
sat down to recover his breath. He looked 
at his watch after a quarter of an hour had 
passed, got up, and walked in the same state- 
ly fashion back again to Consterdine Man- 
sions, where he came to a halt and a right- 
about face, and surveyed the extent of his 
house property thoroughly once more, to 
make sure that no important alterations had 
occurred during his absence; looked at his 
watch again, and then exactly at ten minutes 
to one—he was nothing if not punctual— 
crossed the road, and went up the broad 
flight of steps of No. 15 into his own house. 
At one o'clock to the minute he was having 
his solitary lunch, with a sallow-faced mid- 
dle-aged woman in attendance watching him 
closely, and even a little nervously, and quick 
to forestall his slightest wish. 

It was a melancholy meal, but he had 
grown used to it long ago. It did not strike 
him that it was a trifle dull and depressing; 
he missed no faces at his board that had once 
been there to give it light and life; the faces 
were too far away for him to own, even in 
his own heart, that he missed them now. He 
did not speak a single word to his attendant; 
he consumed with relish a lunch of soup and 
cold chicken and ham, with cheese to follow; 
he sipped with gusto one or two glasses of 
hock; and he looked straight before him at 
the parade across the road, and the still sun- 
lit sea beyond the road, and flowing on and 
on till it blended with the distant sky. He 
was thinking very deeply, for of the scene 
before him he had lost all consciousness; and 
of what he was thinking it was not difficult 
to guess, by the satisfaction evident upon his 
countenance. He was thinking of himself— 
perhaps of his own importance in the eyes 
of Pilchardtown society; of his last speech 
at the council board, where he had had it all 
his own way, and shut up meek little Tom- 
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kins and his silly little amendment, which 
went overboard without even a division; of 
his next speculation in bricks and mortar, or 
pier shares, or town-hall debentures; of some- 
thing of this kind, and with himself always 
for the centre ornament. 

Suddenly he gave a considerable start. 
‘Hard as nails” in many things as he was 
reputed to be—as his brpther Ulric and his 
sister Wilhelmina thought he was altogether 
—he was in one or two things a trifle fidgety. 

‘*Confound it! there’s that boy again,” he 
muttered. 

He sat too far back in the shadows of his 
big dining-room to be seen by young Mike 
Garwood, he knew, so he could study the 
manceuvres of the lad outside with compla- 
cency, if it were possible to feel in a compla- 
cent mood under circumstances which began 
to impress him a littie. Mike had taken his 
stand with his back to the sea, just as he had 
taken it up himself at exactly a quarter to 
twelve that morning,and was apparently just 
as absorbed in the establishment as he had 
been, looking as stolidly toward it, and as in- 
terested in every window glittering in the sun. 

‘* Bridget,” Rudolph Consterdine said, in a 
quick sharp voice, ‘‘do you see that boy 
over the way?” 

sridget looked out of the window, thus 
appealed to. 

‘* Yes, sir, I see him,” she answered, in a 
husky voice, which might more fittingly have 
appertained to the opposite sex. 

‘*Have you seen him hulking about here 
before?” 

‘*T saw somebody like him yesterday when 
you were away on business at Kellarton. 
Oh yes; that’s Aim, sir; he came to the door, 
and asked what time you would be home. I 
remember now.” 

“Thank God! you can remember some- 
thing sometimes, Bridget,” said her master, 
calmly. 

ee, Ge. 

‘Your memory won’t serve you very long, 
I should say; and then there’s nothing for 
you but the workhouse.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir. Yes, sir,” said Bridget. 

“You have nothing to thank me for; 
quite the contrary. For, rely upon it, I shall 
be glad to see you off the premises, Bridget, 
as a useless encumbrance.” 

“Veen,” 

‘Don't keep yes-sing there, you old idiot, 
don't!” he burst out at this, ‘‘ What did 
that dirty scamp yonder want with me? Did 
he leave any message—ask any questions— 
or what?) When people call in my absence, 
I expect, Bridget, to be informed when I 
return of the nature of the business which 
has brought them to my house—even such 
people as that. I like to know everything; 
it's my business to know everything.” 

‘*| thought it was something to do with 
goat-chaises,” muttered Bridget. ‘‘ He look- 
ed like the boy who was fined five shillings 
last month for bad language, and had to go 
to prison because—” 

‘That ‘ll do, Bridget. It’s a mere detail, 
but he’s no more like that boy than I'm like 
you 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** Well, well, what did the boy say?” 

‘‘ Tle said it didn’t matter, and went away 
again.” 

‘*Oh, he said it didn’t matter,” repeated 
Mr. Consterdine, and in a tone strongly sus- 
picious of an attempt at mimicry of his at- 
tendant satellite; ‘that ‘Il do. Clear off 
these things as soon as you can, and leave 
me in peace, you poor addle-headed worm.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Bridget, the meek and long-suffering, clear- 
ed the dinner table quickly and dexterously, 
and was out of the room in a very few min- 
utes afterward, relieving her feelings when 
out of it, and the door closed, by shaking a 
clinched fist close to the panels, and mutter- 
ing something the reverse of complimentary, 
and which it was as well should be perfectly 
inaudible to the gentleman for whom it was 
intended. Mr. Rudolph Consterdine sat at 
his table, unconscious of the pantomimic 
demonstrations on the other side of the din- 
ing-room door; he was interested in the lad 
at last, watchful of him, and inclined to be 
curious concerning him. What did the boy 
want? Why did he stare so long and fixedly 
at the house, as though the top rooms were 
on fire, or the chimney-pots blown askew? 
What message could he have to deliver, and 
to wait in so odd a fashion before delivering 
it? Was it charity—an appeal to his feelings 
—his feelings, ha! ha!—was it a trick of any 
kind, with money for its object further 
ahead? The boy must be very new to Pilch- 
ardtown, and extremely ignorant of the ada- 
mantine character of Rudolph Consterdine, 
to try on such a paltry little game as that. 

And yet it could not be charity—that is, an 
appeal for alms. He remembered that the 
boy had said he did not want any money 
that he had plenty of money of his own. 
Confound the lout, how he bothered him! 
He jumped out of his chair and rang the bell 
violently. Bridget reappeared. 

* Tell that boy outside to step in here for 
a minute,” he said. 

‘* Yes, sir.” . 

Bridget withdrew, and Rudolph Conster- 
dine resumed his seat. 

‘TH have it out with him and get it over,” 
he said, between his set teeth. 

And having it out with him did not bode 
well for the future peace of mind of Michael 
Garwood, if expression of feature on the part 
of Mr. Consterdine were to be taken into ac- 
count. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


From his post of observation Rudolph 
Consterdine watched his middle-aged do- 
mestic cross the road and hold converse with 
the tatterdemalion lounging against the sea- 
wall. It was a longer conversation than he 
had anticipated, although Bridget was talk- 
ing volubly and pointing to the house she 
had quitted, and to the dining-room window, 
through which he was taking his quiet ob- 
servations. There were evidently considera- 
ble powers of conversation in Bridget when 
away from the presence of her imperious 
master, much emphasis, and vigorous gestic- 
ulation, for she was slapping one hand into 
the palm of the other to give force to her 
arguments, and talking in a high tone of 
voice, and getting as red in the face as her 
saturnine complexion would permit; and 
the boy seemed answering in monosyllables, 
his lips moved so little, and his face betrayed 
so little interest in what she was expounding 
to him. Presently Bridget made a clutch at 
the collar of his jacket; but he shook off 
her hold and laughed—actually laughed—as 
Bridget, taken aback by his resistance, stum- 
bled against a passing perambuiator, and 
nearly tilted a pair of round-eyed twins— 
who were both sucking feeding-bottles—into 
the middle of the road. Here ensued another 
altercation with the nursery-maid, who evi- 
dently spoke all that was in her mind with 
singular fluency, and whose angry protest 
brought the idlers round to listen, and Ru- 
dolph Consterdine ground his teeth together 
and swore softly but heartily to himself. It 
was altogether an unseemly exhibition out- 
side his establishment. 

‘* That fool of a woman must go,” he solilo- 
quized; ‘‘I have had about enough of her. 
lf she wasn’t so honest she should have gone 
years and yearsago. Idetesther! I— Oh! 
here they come at last.” 

Mike and Bridget had left the little crowd 
and were coming across the road together. 
Mike with a slouching gait, his hands in his 
pockets, his shoulders almost above his ears. 
The instant afterward they were in his room 
together. 

** Here he is, sir,” said Bridget, by way of 
introduction. ‘* And a nice job I have had 
to get him across.” 

‘Yes; and a nice fool you have been mak- 
ing of yourself over there. Get out,” said 
her master. 

‘< Yes, sir.” 

Bridget withdrew, and gave vent to her 
feelings outside the door again, and with the 
same expressive pantomimic force, being con- 
siderably taken aback, however, by the door 
opening suddenly and Mike's face peering at 
her through the aperture. 

‘* Hook it!” said Mike, as peremptorily as 
the master of the house might have done; 
and Bridget, amazed, scuttled away in great 
haste. 

Mike shut the door. 

‘*Was that woman listening?” asked Ru- 
dolph Consterdine. 

‘** She wasn't gone.” 

‘* Was she listening, I asked you?” 

‘*No; she was dancing, or practising for a 
prize-fight, or sumfink,” said Mike. ‘* Don’t 
think that old gal’s quite right here, you 
know,” and Mike touched his forehead sym- 
pathetically. 

‘She's right enough—too right,” remark- 
ed Rudolph. ‘‘ Now perhaps you'll let me 
know what on earth you want with me?” 

‘Td ’w told you this mornin’ if you'd ’a’ 
let me,” said Mike, in a low, aggrieved tone; 
‘if you hadn't ’a’ said you’d put the coppers 
on me, 

‘‘] had no intention of giving you any 
coppers,” said Mr. Consterdine, who hardly 
understood his visitor’s language yet. 

‘**T mean the perlice.” 

“Then why didn't you say what you 
mean? And why wouldn't you come in 
just now?” 

‘‘T’d ’a’ rather spoke to you out in the 
open,” Mike replied. ‘‘I don’t like a-comin’ 
into ’ouses like this ’ere. I didn’t want to 
come in. I was a-waitin’ fer you to come 
out again.” 

“Why?” 

“T can cut and run outside; here I can’t. 
Besides, people listen at doors, guvnor, and 
make mischief arterward.” 

** Well, well; go on, will you?” 

He did not ask Mike to sit down, and Mike 
stood, cap in hand, before him, looking very 
much likea culprit of the first—dirty—water. 
Rudolph Consterdine felt as if he were on 
the bench of magistrates, trying an unhappy 
wight for some heinous infringement of the 
by-laws by which the ancient borough of 
Pilchardtown was governed, or misgoverned. 
There were disagreeable people in existence 
who actually thought the latter. 

‘*O’ course, sir, you’re not goin’ to split in 
any way?” 

* Split!” 

‘*Split on me, or aginst any one I speak of 
to yer; that’s wot I want fust to understand.” 

**Oh, do you?” 

‘*T wouldn’t have come at all—shouldn’t 
have thought on it—let you take your chance, 
p'r’aps, on’y I’ve just found out all of a sud- 
den that you're the brother of the genelman 
who paints—Mr. Consterdine—his brother, 
actiwally!” exclaimed Mike, ‘‘ and you might 
have knocked me down with a feather when 
I heerd that yesterday.” 

‘*My brother?” 

“Yes; ain't yer?” 

** Ulric Consterdine!” 


“* Yes; that’s him.” 

Mr. Rudolph Consterdine took a very long 
breath, even turned of a strange grayish hue, 
and looked with grave bewilderment at the 
ragged youth in front of him. 

‘* What has my brother to do with you?” 

“Not much; but he wos a good sort—the 
best I’ve ever seed or knowed in all my bless 
ed life.” 

**Oh, was he?” 

“You're not a bit like him, though I 
thought you might be; hoped you might be, 
werry much. But you ain't,” he added, sor- 


* rowfully. 


“And a good job too,” said Rudolph, 
sharply. ‘‘My brother Ulric has been all 
his life a fool, boy.” 

Mike shook his head, and smiled incredu- 
lously. He knew better than that, although 
it was not worth his while to dispute the 
point with the gentleman before him. And 
the folly and want of dignity in disputing 
any point with this young waif impressed 
itself suddenly and clearly upon the mind of 

tudolph Consterdine. It was not business, 
either; it was not straight to the point; and 
the sooner the lad was off his premises the 
better. A new idea seized him too, and sug 
gested a reason, a suspicion. 

‘*Did my brother, Mr. Ulric Consterdine, 
send you to me?” he asked. Mike shook his 
head. ‘‘ Did he hint that it might be worth 
your while to come to me?” 

‘*Mr. Consterdine never told me nuffin’ 
about you—never mentioned your name 
wunst in all the time I’ve knowed him,” an 
swered Mike. 

**Oh, you have been with him, have you?” 
ek Cf 

‘* Where?” 

‘*In the same house—down at Pengavissy 
—lhe and I, and his sister, and Daddy Kerts, 
and Patty,” he said, ruminatively. 

(Continued on page 665, Supplement.) 


A MISSIONARY S SEWING 
CLASS. 
2e illustration on page 656. 
f bye illustration is from a photograph 
taken at Rabai, in Africa, which is fifteen 
miles inland from Frere Town, the colony 
for freed slaves established by the Church 
Missionary Society of England. The daugh 
ters of the villagers are taking their sewing 
lesson under the instruction of the wife of a 
missionary and her assistant, a native maid. 
When the missionaries first visited the com- 
munity they found it was the custom for the 
women to do all the hard work, while the 
men remained at home and attended to the 
family sewing, what there was of it. Soon 
classes were established, in which the women 
and girls, in separate divisions, were taught 
the use of the needle. The girls began with 
the customary patchwork, and by degrees 
were promoted into making garments for 
their brothers. The illustration shows them 
laboring at their tasks with commendable 
industry, 





THE FEMININE ESTIMATE OF 
TIME. 
YERHAPS it is not too much to assert 
that the majority of women have very 
inadequate conceptions of the value and ex- 
tent of time. ‘The man of business learns to 
understand just what five minutes will do, 
and what it means, It may mark the limit 
of banking hours, or the departure of an im- 
portant train. Promptness is so large an es- 
sential in business circles, and a few wasted 
moments may mean so much of gain or loss 
or wasted opportunity, that men are forced to 
learn the value of time, and less frequently 
than women under-estimate its uses. 

The woman who, in feminine parlance, 
*‘accomplishes” much is the woman who 
has learned to use and save her minutes. 
Many women who are really industrious 
think nothing of squandering ten or fifteen 
minutes in unmeaning, unsatisfactory chat 
with an acquaintance, and then wonder at 
the close of the day what has become of the 
hours. A very few misspent half-hours de- 
stroy the day’s usefulness. Almost as de- 
plorable as the waster of time in gossip is 
the woman who never has time for a plea 
sant chat with her friend, and whose mind is 
so crowded with social or household cares 
that she inwardly grudges the time given to 
a caller. 

There is a happy medium between these 
extremes, which it is well worth every wo- 
man’s while to strive for. Time means 
golden opportunities for so many helpful, 
interesting occupations. Balzac says that in 
Paris everybody wants to find a twenty-fifth 
hour among the twenty-four. In our blessed 
America we are looking away beyond that, 
and would welcome the addition of a round 
dozen hours to the calendar day. 

If the reckless waster of time were the only 
sufferer for her thoughtlessness, there would 
be a certain sense of satisfaction in contem- 
plating the retribution. But when she lin- 
gers at her friend’s threshold to make a few 
closing remarks on an already exhausted or 
a fruitless theme while the busy housewife 
sniffs the odor of burning cake, or hears the 
clock striking the hour of a now impossible 
engagement, her action becomes to a degree 
criminal. 

No pursuit known to the feminine world so 
successfully and delusively disposes of time 
as shopping. The experienced husband and 
father knows that any engagement with his 
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family which stands at the end of a shopping 
day has large chances against fulfilment. 
Even a woman of discretion in other matters 
who has but an hour at her disposal will plan 
enough errands for that time to crowd a half 
day. 

‘‘It is three o'clock,” says the shopper 
“Two hours more; and in that time I can 
easily call on the dress-maker uptown, make 
several purchases at Bartle’s, and run in to 
look at the new etchings at the gallery, since 
I shall be so near I'll look at the book-store 
as I come down, and select a book for Susie’s 
birthday Then I can take a cross-town car 
and get home in good season.” When the 
great church bell chimes six, she is shocked, 
dismayed, and ashamed to find that she must 
be late to dinner and keep the family wait 
ing, and she frets herself into such a nervous 
condition because of what she has done and 
what she has failed to do that husband and 
children learn to dread the days ‘‘ when mo 
ther goes shopping.” A little forethought, 
and especially the remembering what so 
many women forget, that it takes time to go 
from place to plac e, and that street cars are 
not lightning transits, would make a vast dif 
ference in many cases 

Not less thoughtless are many house-mo- 
thers in their disposal of time in the home. 
The average woman is not indolent. Shie 
overtaxes hand, heart, and brain, and ‘‘ means 
well,” as the phrase is. The twenty - fifth 
hour would be no boon to her. She would 
simply lay plans for a half-dozen. The re- 
sult of planning more than can possibly be 
accomplished is harassing in the extreme, and 
the consciousness of tasks arranged for but 
not accomplished drives sleep from the eyes 
of many a loving, self-sacrificing mother 
who does not realize that her fault lies not in 
her failure to meet all the demands which 
she allows, but in her unjust estimate of the 
limitations of time, born of the equally un- 
just estimate of her own responsibilities to 
her family and the world in general. 


OUTGROWTH. 


RT so forlorn, 











di Sad Brier, because the rose is dead ? 
Be comforted ! 
Knowest thou not some future morn 
Anotl tlowe shall crown stead 
Thy g¢ hea 
Canst thou beltev 
I it ( Ct A ne SO ft | V 
Vhy rar ch ? 
Or shall the steadfast veat deceive, 
And bud and blossom disavow 
And fail thee now ? 
Dost not divine 
Thou art the root of thy fair rose 
And her sweet shows ? 
Her beauty is not hers, but thine; 
From thine own life » color flows 
Wherewith she glows. 





Take heart and hope! 


Her glory is the growth of thee. 


So shalt thou see 
All beauty that is in her seope, 
As long as thou thyself shalt be, 
Thou hast in fee. 
Kate Putnam Oscoop. 


A LADY IN A WHITE 
MANTILLA. 


See illustration on front page. 


be mantilla or Spanish veil has ever 
been a favorite theme for the artist's 
brush and pencil. But, alas for its seductive 
grace, it too is being gradually crowded out 
by the march of progress, and forced to give 
way before the conventional capote and the 
natty ‘‘sailor.” Lathrop, in his Spanish V 
tas, says that ‘‘ European costume has fallen 
on the people of Madrid like a pall, blotting 
out picturesqueness.” However, the mantill: 
is not yet quite extinct among the women, in 
spite of their more than Parisian grace an« 
splendor of modern robing. In the provin 
cial towns it is still quite universally worn, 
although even here it has passed into a tran 
sition stage, the short tocas, or shoulder veils, 
having almost entirely superseded the long 
mantilla. 

Speaking of the personal characteristics of 
Spanish women, Mr. Lathrop says: ‘‘ The type 
of face which beams with more or less simi 
larity above every fan in Spain is difficult to 
describe, and at first difficult even to appre- 
hend. One has heard so much about its 
beauty that in the beginning it seems to fall 
short; but gradually its spell seizes on the 
mind, becoming stronger and stronger. The 
tint varies from tawny rose or olive to white; 
ladies of higher caste, from their night life 
and rare exposure to the sun, acquire a 
deathly pallor, which is unfortunately too 
often imitated with powder. Chestnut or 
lighter hair is seen a good deal in the south 
and east, but deep black is the prevalent hue 
And the eyes! it is impossible to more than 
suggest the luminous, dreamy medium in 
which they swim, so large, dark, and vivid. 
But, above all, there is combined with a 
certain childlike frankness a freedom and 
force, a quick mobility in the lines of the 
face, equalled only in American women, To 
these elements you must add a strong arch 
ing eyebrow, and a pervading richness and 
fire of nature in the features which it would 
be hard to parallel at all, especially when the 
whole is framed in the seductive folds of the 
black mantilla, like a drifting night cloud 
enhancing the sparkle of a star.” 
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AT AN OLD CHATEAU.* 
BY KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID, 
Avutuor or “Ar tux Rep Grove,” “ Party,” 
“Evinor Dreypes,” “Méue Suzanne,” eto 


CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 
ANNE'S LOVER 
- H, Désiré!” Anne sighed with satisfac 
tion. Comfort was so very welcome 
that she let him slip his arm round her waist, 
while she rested her head on his shoulder. 
“T have gone through a good deal since you 
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were here. It is all the fault of Monsieur 
de Camaret: why did he forbid the dear 
young lady to tel] the truth?” She put her 
plump round hand on her lover's lips as he 
tried to speak. ‘‘ No, no, Désiré, do not take 
his side against me. I know Ma’m’selle Ma- 
non better than you do, and this secret is 
spoiling her life; she is always frightened 
now, and I do not wonder. I told you in 
my letter there was an old aunt coming to 
live with us. She has come, and I believe 
she’is always poking and prying everywhere. 
She will be here directly.” 

** Well” —Désiré gave Anne a reassuring 
smile as she drew away from him—“‘‘ let her 
come, my little one, I am not afraid of her. 
You and I have never made a secret of our 





engagement, and the next time I see your 
father I shall ask him how soon you can be 
spared. I have almost served my time, and 
my master is willing to lend me the money 
to purchase my discharge. You and I to- 
gether, he says, can manage much better for 
him at Kergoiit than the old man who is 
bailiff there now; so you see—” 

A rustle of skirts swept across the hall, 
and Mademoiselle Barbe stood in the door- 
Way of the room in which Anne and Désiré 
were. She came in, closed the door behind 
her, and looked searchingly at Désiré, from 
the top of his closely cropped hair to his 
dusty boots. The little soldier made her a 
low bow, but he did not seem embarrassed 
by her scrutiny. 
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Mademoiselle Barbe turned to Anne. She 
certainly had a great air of dignity, with her 
tall figure and stiff carriage, as she stared, 
with raised eyebrows and a contemptuous 
curl of the lips, at the blue-eyed Breton girl. 

‘‘May I ask if it is the custom for you, 
Anne, to receive your visitors in the family 
sitting- rooms? You had better take your 
friend ”"—she paused, and gave Désiré a very 
doubtful glance—‘‘to your father’s room at 
once.” 

Anne flushed under the scorn in the lady’s 
words, but she tried hard to appear unmoved 
before Désiré. 

‘*Mademoiselle, my friend is my betrothed 
husband; he is taking leave of me; he has 
not time to pay my father a visit.” Then 
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she turned to Désiré. ‘‘I will let you out by 
the garden door,” she said, and she went into 
the hall. 

Mademoiselle Barbe followed Désiré out 
of the room, and then stood looking after 
the young couple. 

“T will not go farther than the garden 
door with you,” Anne said to her lover 
‘Your master shall have an answer to his 
note either to-night or early to-morrow.” 

They had to content themselves with a 
hand-shake at parting, for mademoiselle still 
stood looking at them from the hall. Anne 
felt too angry to wait for her; she hurried 
to the staircase at the end of the gallery, and 
went straight to Manon’s room. 

Mademoiselle Barbe walked slowly to the 


garden door. She resolved to see this objec- 
tionable visitor fairly off the premises; and, 
moreover, she was very much puzzled as to 
the soldier’s means of exit on this side of the 
house. There was the way on the right to 
the boat-house, and she knew that there was 
also a way out, some distance beyond, across 
the kitchen - garden, but it seemed unlikely 
that the soldier would go that way when it 
would be so much shorter to take his depart 
ure by the front entrance. 

Mademoiselle Barbe looked across the gar- 
den, and she gasped with surprise. She saw, 
between the drooping branches of the beech- 
tree, her niece standing on the path above 
the river-bank, talking to a tall young man. 
A second glance told her that it was Mr. 





Trenchard, and she began to walk toward 
them. All at once the spinster remembered 
the intruding soldier. 

He was staring at the young couple, who 
were quite unaware of his presence near 
them; indeed, Manon stood completely turn 
ed away from the river. She had been tak- 
en by surprise. Margot had admitted Har 
old a few minutes before, and, in answer to 
his inquiry for Mademoiselle de Locronan, 
answered that the young mademoiselle was 
in the garden, and that Mademoiselle Barbe 
was upstairs. 

‘‘I know my way to the garden,” the 
young fellow said, and to his joy Harold 
found Manon standing beside the river. 

Her start of surprise was not reassuring, 
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and there was real alarm in her eyes. Har 
old saw that he must be very gentle and pa 
tient with this timid girl. It was a boon to 


have her there alone without her aunt. But 
he had only a brief téte-d-téte. Just when 
Manon was longing to fling herself down the 
river-bank, or to run anywhere to avoid her 
unwelcome suitor, Mademoiselle Barbe ad 
vanced from her post of observation under 
the beech-tree 

Monsieur de Locronan had been so much 
disturbed by his interview with Manon that 
he had gone off to a farm at some distance, 
and when the aunt and her niece met at 
déjeuner, Mademoiselle Barbe was still igno 
rant of the Englishman's proposal,and also of 
the night alarm. It therefore seemed to her 
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that Mr. Trenchard was unwarrantably pre- 
sumptuous. She remembered, however, that 
Gilles had said much in his friend’s favor, 
and she was careful not to offend him. It 
was, however, trying to her notions of pro- 
priety to find first the maid and then the 
mistress alone with a lover. 

‘‘Good-morning, Monsieur Trenchard ”— 
Harold saw how stiffly she greeted him—‘“ I 
was not informed of your arrival.” 

‘I have not been here long, mademoi- 
selle,”he said. ‘‘ ] was directed to the garden.” 

Mademoiselle Barbe looked at him and 
then at her niece. There was no particular 
expression to be seen in his face, but the 
trouble in Manon’s was not to be mistaken 
for her ordinary shyness. Her aunt felt rest- 
lessly inquisitive. ‘* Were you as pleased 
with Quimper, when you saw it again, mon- 
sieur, as you were when you left it?” she 
asked. 

Harold laughed. ‘No, mademoiselle; it 
was as you said it would be. The first gla- 
mour, I suppose, had spent itself; but you had 
all been so kind to me that I should have 
been discontented anywhere last night.” 

He spoke so cordially that Mademoiselle 
Barbe felt appeased. 

‘* We are always glad to see visitors,” she 
said, graciously, ‘‘ when they come with a 
suitable introduction. Are we not, Manon?” 

The spinster noticed Mr. Trenchard’s eyes 
straying after her niece, and she remembered 
Gilles had said to her during the young Eng- 
lishman’s visit that he should approve of Mr. 
Trenchard as a brother-in-law. ‘ 

Manon had moved a few steps away. She 
was standing on the edge of the bank, her 
eyes fixed on the wood that crowned the op- 
posite bank of the river. 

Harold did not @hoose to allow her aunt 
to disturb her evident preoccupation. He 
loved Manon so much that sympathy told 
him the girl was best left to herself. He had 
seen before to-day that Mademoiselle Barbe 
was inclined to treat this sweet creature as if 
she were still a child. 

‘So far as I have seen,” he said, ‘‘ the 
Bretons seem to be a hospitable people.” 

If he had followed Manon and spoken to 
her she would scarcely have answered him, 
slie was so utterly disconcerted by the sight 
that met her eyes as she looked across at 
the wood. She had first been startled by a 
glimpse of a figure among the trees. This 
lad drawn her to a steadier scrutiny, and it 
seemed to her that whoever it was, the per- 
son was trying to hide. She looked down at 
the water, and then suddenly raised her eyes, 
to find she was being watched by a face be- 
tween the trees in the wood—only for an in- 
stant; then the face vanished; but Manon had 
recognized the face of Désiré Leloup. 

Her first impulse was to hurry in-doors, 
and question Anne as to what had happened, 
but as she looked round she saw Mr. 'T'rench- 
ard and her aunt coming slowly toward her. 
The wild, hunted look filled Manon’s eyes; 
she felt beset; surely she had enemies with- 
out the house as well as within. 

Then a dreadful thought seized her. Had 
Désiré come to tell her that her husband was 
ill? Her heart seemed to stop beating. Yes, 
Désiré had come to warn her, and he had 
found her talking toa strange man. Manon 
felt desperate, but her courage rose as she 
walked up to her aunt and Mr. Trenchard. 
She held out her hand to Harold. 

‘*T am serry to appear rude ”—she smiled 
as she spoke—‘‘ but Iam sure monsieur will 
excuse me. I have so bad a headache that I 
must go and lie down.” 

‘*My dear Manon ”—mademoiselle raised 
her eyebrows and drew down her upper lip 

—‘‘the air is the best possible cure for a 
headache; you had better stay.” 

Manon looked at Harold, and she saw that 
he was on her side. 

‘*T will bid you adieu, mademoiselle ”’—he 
spoke so kindly that Manon felt grateful, and 
she gave him a thankful glance, which made 
the young fellow’s heart beat strongly with 
hope—*‘ but I will come over again soon, and 
I hope to find you better.” 

Manon bowed, and went into the house; 
but Mademoiselle Barbe felt that the hospi- 
tulity of Locronan had been put to shame 
by her niece’s behavior. She forgot that she 
had considered Mr. Trenchard presumptuous, 
and she thought that some excuse must be 
made for Manon. 

*‘Manon is very young, monsicur,” she 
said; ‘‘ but she will doubtless change; she 
will improve when she has seen a little more 
of the world.” 

‘*God forbid!” Harold said, so emphati- 
cally that the spinster stared. ‘‘I cannot be- 
lieve that any change could improve her; to 
me she is perfect.” 

He left a message for his friend Gilles, and 
then he took leave. 

Mademoiselle Barbe did not accompany 
him to the hall. She shook her head as she 
looked after him. 

‘If that young man marries Manon he 
will certainly spoil her, unless, indeed, he has 
the wisdom to live in France, and ask me to 
manage his household.” 


———_—_ 


CHAPTER X. 
AN EMBARRASSING REQUEST. 
Anne's fear had justified itself, and in- 
deed she was too practical to harbor a mere 
fancy. Désiré’s mode of exit, which had so 
greatly puzzled Mademoiselle Barbe, was 
one he and his master had often used—sim- 
ply to slip down the green bank, and to 
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cross the water by means of some straggling 
stepping-stones, always more or less sub- 
merged, and which had therefore escaped 
the spinster’s notice. Some way farther on 
there was a series of rough steps leading up 
to the wood, and as Désiré slowly mounted 
these he meditated on the vision he had seen 
in the garden. 

“Mon Dieu!” he said, angrily, ‘‘ are women 
like that? Not all. If I staid away for a 
year I could trust Anne; she is as stanch as 
a bit of oak. That girl just now standing 
talking to a handsome young fellow while 
her husband lies disabled, is not what I 
thought she was, and she looked more beau- 
tiful than ever in the glimpse I had. Ten 
thousand devils! I must tell the captain; it 
is his right to know; and yet it isa risk, he is 
so fiery, and he loves her so. Ah, he does 
not guess how often I have geen him kiss 
her picture! He will be hurrying over here 
before his leg is healed. Bah! my little girl 
is right: has she a head, then, my little Anne! 
Yes; all this might have been prevented if 
Monsieur le Capitaine had written to this 
Monsieur de Locronan, and told him he had 
married Mademoiselle Manon with the con- 
sent of her mother. Iam like Anne.” The 
merry little man looked very serious as he 
walked through the wood. ‘I am fond of 
daylight, and | am afraid of secrets; they are 
a burden to carry, and the secrets of other 
people are the heaviest of all.” 

Désiré walked so briskly that the miles that 
lay between the chiteaux were soon trav- 
ersed. 

Kergoiit looked older and more rugged 
than Locronan did. It was built of a dark 
gray stone, and had a round tower at each 
corner, connected by long gray curtain walls. 
Within this enclosure was a massive square 
building from which rose a heavy tower. 
Désiré soon spied out a face at this tower 
window. 

‘* There he is, poor chap!” he sighed. ‘‘ He 
does not dream of the news I bring him. 
Well’—he made a grimace—‘‘ he will have to 
smile the other side of his mouth, I fancy.” 

Monsieur Philippe de Camaret had been 
told to keep to the sofa for at least a couple 
of days, but he had dragged himself to the 
window to watch for the return of his mes- 
senger. He turned when Désiré opened the 
door and made his military salute. 

‘*Monsieur,” Désiré said, ‘‘let me help 
you back to your sofa.” 

The tall, fair young fellow—so fair that 
his blond mustache made a vivid contrast 
against his sunbrowned face—allowed Désiré 
to lead him from the window and place him 
on the sofa. He looked as he felt, greatly 
exhausted. 

‘Sit down, Désiré.” He smiled a languid 
smile. ‘* You have come back sooner than I 
expected.” 

** Well, monsieur, the truth is I got my 
congé very quickly.” 

Désiré was very much distressed by his 
captain’s evident weakness; he had seemed 
stronger when he left him in early morning. 

The blunt fellow longed to tell out his 
grievances, but he was shrewd enough to be 
sure of the need of caution. 

‘* Begin, man,” De Camaret said. His blue 
eyes were feverish with impatience. 

Désiré felt sheepish. ‘‘ Well, monsieur, 
you will say 1 went a long way for very 
little.” 

De Camaret raised himself on his elbow; 
pale and ill as he looked, his face was sin- 
gularly interesting. It was perhaps full of 
charm rather than strictly handsome, and his 
voice had the same attractive power. ‘‘ You 
do not mean,” he said, ‘‘ that you came away 
without seeing Anne?” 

Désiré squeezed his red cap tightly between 
his fingers; he wished Anne were there to 
help him out of this difficulty. ‘‘Isaw Anne, 
monsieur; she let me in. But, monsieur, 
things are altered at the chateau.” 

De Camaret’s pale cheeks showed a deep 
flush. ‘‘Do you mean that things have 
changed, or people have changed, Désiré? 
Is there, for instance, a change in Anne?” 

Désiré’s face cleared. ‘No, no, mon- 
sieur; Anne is just the same dear little girl 
I lefther. Buta lady has come to Locronan; 
she is, of course, madame’s aunt’—Désiré 
shrugged his shoulders—‘‘so it is not my 
place to speak freely of her; but, monsieur, 
she is a single lady, and her time for love is 
past, and monsieur will excuse me if I say 
that this lady does not enjoy seeing young 
people together—a young man and a young 
woman, for instance.” 

Désiré looked rueful as he recalled the in- 
terruption Mademoiselle Barbe had caused 
between him and his sweetheart, and this ex- 
pression fitted so badly with his usual merry 
aspect that De Camaret laughed. 

‘You have grown fainthearted. Why did 
you not appeal to madame? she would have 
arranged for you. How did madame look?” 
he said, impatiently. ‘‘ Did she send an an- 
swer to my note?” 

He looked so eager, so expectant, Désiré 
hardly knew how to give him the disappoint- 
ment which he felt his answer must cause. 

‘*It has to be done,” he muttered, dogged- 
ly. ‘*Monsieur, I have not brought an an- 
swer; but Anne promised that one should be 
sent to-night or to-morrow.” 

De Camaret closed his eyes and groaned. 
“ Why not?” he said. 

“I did not see madame; that is, I—I’”— 
he hesitated, under his master’s earnest eyes, 
for De Camaret was now looking hard at 
him—‘‘I mean, monsieur, that I saw ma- 
dame, but I did not speak to her.” 


When Désiré said he was afraid of secrets 
he spoke the simple truth; there was actual 
terror in his eyes as he saw a sudden suspi- 
cion flash into his master’s. 

“Do you mean that you saw madame, and 
that she did not ask you about me?” 

Désiré hung his head; desperation had 
brought back his wits; he was planning how 
he could recover his false step. I will talk 
about madame, he thought; that will make 
him happy. ‘‘ Monsieur’—he looked bright- 
ly at his captain—‘‘it was like this: Anne 
had seut me away in a hurry, because of the 
tall lady, and just as I was crossing the gar- 
den I saw madame. Ah, monsieur, she looks 
more like an angel than ever.” 

De Camaret turned his head away. ‘‘ You 
mean that you saw madame and she did not 
see you.” 

As the captain said this over his shoulder, 
without looking round, Désiré gave a sigh of 
relief. The worst was over now; there would 
be no need to say any more. Before the 
thought had left him, De Camaret turned 
round with a strained look on his delicate 
face. Ina different way he was as clever as 
Gilles de Locronan was. He had not studied 
so deeply, and he had not nearly so much 
worldly wisdom; he was, indeed, sometimes 
rash and imprudent; but he was singularly 
shrewd and quick-witted. He divined that 
Désiré was hiding something from him, and 
he knew that it would not be easy to make 
him confess what he had perhaps been told 
to keep secret. He feared that his last night’s 
visit had caused trouble between Manon and 
her brother, and that his wife would not tell 
him, lest it should make a quarrel between 
him and Gilles de Locronan. 

**Did you find out who fired last night?” 
he said, languidly. 

‘Yes. Monsieur will be sorry to hear 
that Monsieur de Locronan sleeps on that 
side. Anne says it must have been he who 
fired.” 

**Did you see him?” 

** No, monsieur.” 

“The thing that puzzles me,” said De 
Camaret, in a careless tone, ‘‘is why, when 
you saw madame walking alone in the gar- 
den, you did not go and speak to her. You 
are not often bashful, Désiré.” 

‘*No, monsieur, I was not bashful; but I 
did not feel that I could intrude.” 

‘* Who, then, was with madame?” De Ca- 
maret asked this without any suspicion of 
Désiré’s motive for reticence; but the man’s 
face at once told him that here was the se- 
cret that was being kept from him. He felt 
that he had a right to know. ‘‘ Speak out, 
my man,” he said, firmly; ‘‘ who was with 
my wife?” 

Désiré looked around him, but there was 
no hope of escape or of interruption. He 
turned and faced his master boldly. After 
all, he thought, he is a brave man, and he 
must know it sooner or later. ‘‘I do not 
know who it was, monsieur, madame was 
speaking to; he was a stranger to me. He 
looked like a gentleman, but he also looked 
like an Englishman.” 

De Camaret’s face was very grave. ‘‘ Was 
he young or old?” 

Désiré kept his eyes fixed on his master. 
He was surprised at his calmness, but the 
captain was perfectly aware of his scrutiny, 
and he was keeping his annoyance from dem- 
onstrating itself. 

‘‘He was a fine tall fellow, about mon- 
sieur’s age, I fancy. He had a handsome 
face for an Englishman.” 

‘*Did you say I should get an answer to 
my letter to-night?” 

‘* Anne told me so, monsieur. I suppose 
she knew she could not disturb her mistress 
just then.” 

De Camaret said something in a smothered 
voice which Désiré thought was a reflection 
on Anne’s judgment. He stood in rather 
sulky silence, waiting to be dismissed. 

‘* You will bring me madame’s letter di- 
rectly it comes,” his master said. ‘‘I shall 
want you to take a letter to Locronan to- 
morrow. You must without fail deliver it 
into madame’s own hands.” 

‘*You will allow me plenty of time, then, 
monsieur?” 

Désiré spoke as if he felt illtreated. De 
Camaret stared for a moment, and then he 
laughed. 

‘*I did not limit your time to-day, my 
good fellow. In your place I should have 
waited till the tall lady, as you call her, was 
out of sight, and then I should have returned 
to the charge.” Désiré looked so discomfited 
that De Camaret gave him a kindly smile. 
‘*T have no doubt you did the best you could. 
It is far more easy to plan for others than to 
act for one’s self. Go and get some food, 
Désiré; you must be hungry,and thirsty too.” 

Désiré recovered his spirits as soon as he 
reached the kitchen. He was a favorite with 
all women, and old Genevieve, the cook, re- 
garded him with great consideration because 
he was polite, and, above all, because he 
never forgot to wipe his shoes before he 
came into her kitchen. 

De Camaret looked for an instant glad to 
be left alone; and then his face, so pleasant 
to see a few minutes before, hardened into 
a repelling sternness. He rose and tried to 
walk up and down his room, while he com- 
bated the foul suspicions that, against his 
will, had seized on him; but the pain in his 
leg soon forced him to lie down again. He 
told himself it was impossible to doubt Ma- 
non; he could not even admit a thought 
against her; and yet, even while he asserted 
this, the doubt became stronger. 
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He remembered that he had never seen 
Manon in the company of other men. It 
was possible that without meaning any harm 
she might flirt in a way which would seri- 
ously mislead, and it seemed to the young 
husband that no one could be insensible to 
Manon’s beauty. 

He chafed against his helplessness as he 
lay thinking over the brief bright days he 
had spent with her, first at Roscoff and then 
at Chateau Locronan . 

It was perhaps his rescue of Manon from 
the water that had hastened his proposal. 
Madame de Locronan had listened kindly to 
his confession of love for her daughter; she 
had, indeed, hinted at the relief she felt in 
giving Manon to a loving husband, instead 
of leaving her to the unsympathetic care of 
her brother; and De Camaret had submitted 
to be guided by the sweet mother of his dar- 
ling when Madame de Locronan asked that 
the engagement should for atime be kept se- 
cret. Philippe de Camaret consented, though 
he could not see the reason for secrecy. It 
must be owned that he was too much in 
love to think of anything but Manon. Then 
came some weeks which seemed to the poor 
fellow lying there, wounded in mind and 
body, more like a bright dream than reality; 
and then, in the midst of this delightful 
happiness, he learned that his regiment had 
been ordered to Africa, and that he must 
join it at once. 

Madame de Locronan was in despair. She 
knew, although she had been courageous 
enough to keep the knowledge to herself, 
that she had not long to live; and Monsieur 
Plougastel, her chaplain, agreed with her 
that it was much better to trust her precious 
Manon to a devout Catholic like De Camaret 
than to her free-thinking brother, Gilles de 
Locronan. She asked De Camaret to marry 
Manon privately in the few days that re- 
mained to him, and he persuaded Manon to 
consent. He remembered now that she had 
pleaded for delay, and that she had looked 
pale that evening in the dimly lighted chapel. 
Even Désiré and Anne, the only witnesses 
besides Madame de Locronan to this secret 
bridal, had been very serious; but at the 
time the joyful husband had been too happy 
to reflect on these portents. 

It had been heart-breaking to leave his wife 
less than a week after marriage; but when,a 
month later, he learned the death of Madame 
de Locronan, he felt that he must at once 
return to Manon. He soon found this to be 
impossible. A skirmish had taken place with 
the Arabs which threatened disastrous war, 
and until matters were settled he could not 
leave his post. Madame de Locronan had 
made his position still more difficult; she had 
begged him in her last letter to keep his mar- 
riage secret until he could stand beside Ma- 
non and claim her from her brother. ‘‘ This 
is the last favor I shall ever ask you to grant,” 
the letter ended. The news of Madame de 
Locronan’s death came so soon after that De 
Camaret felt as if he were pledged to obey 
the almost dying request. 

He now reproached himself for his weak- 
ness in complying with a woman's whim. 
He knew that the old story of the quarrel 
had made Madame de Locronan fearful that 
her son would oppose a connection between 
the families, but he could now see that such 
a fear wasabsurd. Gillesde Locronan must, 
he argued, be far too much a man of the 
world to attach importance to an old story 
which ought to be entirely forgotten. But 
Désiré’s words came back, and his doubts 
grew stronger. Once the thought came that 
his wife might possibly have talked to this 
visitor, in an endeavor to avert suspicion 
from herself after the alarm of the previous 
night; but no, he decided that was not like 
Manon. His restlessness and his troubled 
thoughts increased the fever and the pain of 
his wound. When night came without 
bringing a letter from Manon he had become 
frantic with jealousy; he summoned Désiré, 
and told him he should himself go to Locro- 
nan next morning. ‘‘ Yes, monsieur,” the 
soldier said. But he was not alarmed; he 
knew that next morning would bring the doc- 
tor to his aid, and he humored his patient 
till he prevailed on De Camaret to take a 
strong sedative which the doctor had pro- 
vided in case of need: and when he at last 
persuaded the captain to go to bed he soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing him sound 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XI. 
UNDER SURVEILLANCE. 


Part of the captain’s misery was doubt- 
less due to the fever caused by the pain of 
his wound, and also to the news so unwill- 
ingly given him by Désiré, but certainly 
some of it was the effect of that strange cur- 
rent of sympathy which flows so mysterious 
ly between souls, even when the bodies be- 
longing to them are far apart. 

In the course of that bright, beautiful af 
ternoon Manon’s trouble had so increased 
that, as she looked back, it seemed to her 
she must have been weak to complain as she 
had done. 

Mademoiselle Barbe had been mystified, 
first by discovering Désiré in the family din- 
ing-room, and then she had been greatly dis- 
turbed by what she deemed want of man- 
ners on her niece’s part toward Mr. Trench- 
ard. She resolved to see her nephew on his 
return before any one else did. ‘It is but 
right that the master of the chateau should 
know what goes on here.” 
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She said this as she went down the hill in 
front of the house. She had not reproved 
her niece. Even the most rugged nature is 
acted on by circumstances, and Mademoiselle 
Barbe had been brought up in a blind rever- 
ence for the stronger sex. She would lay 
the whole matter before her nephew Gilles, 
and she resolved, if possible, to make Anne’s 
father aware of his daughter’s goings on. 

She had reached the foot of the descent, 
and she was beginning to ask herself how 
much farther it was her duty to go, when she 
saw Nicolas among the trees beneath. The 
opportunity seemed sent to her, and she 
quickened her pace as she went toward him. 
The spinster thought herself unobserved. 
She had been so seldom outside the chateau 
since her arrival at Locronan that she was 
ignorant of Anne’s post of observation in her 
gable. But even if she had seen the girl at- 
tentively watching her movements, Made- 
moiselle Barbe would not have changed her 
plans. She preferred to ignore that the Rev- 
olution had in any way altered the relations 
of classes. She looked on Anne as a pam- 
pered peasant, who ought to be kept down 
and crushed underfoot if she showed herself 
rebellious. 

‘*Good-morning,” she said, when she came 
up to Anne’s father. ‘‘Can you inform me 
whether Monsieur de Locronan is on his way 
home?” 

Nicolas looked at her sourly. 
ter will be here directly. I left him talking 
to Guérik.” He tried to pass on without 
even raising his hat. 

Mademoiselle Barbe was indignant, but she 
had already learned that it was easier to of- 
fend Nicolas than to pacify him. ‘‘Stop, 
my man; I have something to tell you,” she 
said. 

Nicolas blinked at her through the long 
gray hair that fell over his eyes. He was un- 
easily conscious of a bottle of absinthe which 
had just been given him by the aubergiste in 
the village, and which he fully intended to 
enjoy on the first convenient opportunity. 
‘-I do not see what business you can have 
with me,” he said, doggedly. 

Mademoiselle Barbe looked at him with 
grave compassion. 

‘*A motherless girl, Nicolas, is always 
more or less of a charge to a father, and it 
seems to me—I do not say that the fault is 
yours, Nicolas—that your daughter is al 
lowed to take her own way more than is 
good for a girl of her age.” 

Nicolas peered at her again through his 
long, narrow slits of eyes. She was driving 
at something, he told himself, and he wanted 
to find out the drift of her words without be- 
traying a curiosity which he considered un 
dignified, especially before a woman. 

‘* Anne is as good as most girls are.” He 
spoke sternly. Mademoiselle Barbe was not 
his mistress, and he did not recognize her 
right to interfere in his family affairs. 

‘* Perhaps,” the lady replied; ‘‘ but she is 
young, and she is also indiscreet. Are you 
aware that she has had a visitor this after 
noon—a young soldier?” 

Nicolas uttered a strong-sounding Breton 
word, which seemed to shock Mademoiselle 
Barbe 

‘*My poor man,” she said, with dignity, 
‘‘T am sorry for you, but you should not for- 
get that you are talking to a lady.” 

“T forgot you altogether,” he muttered. 
‘When did that scamp of a soldier come?” 

‘TI believe he came just before Monsieur 
Trenchard did.” 

Nicolas stared angrily. ‘‘I did not see 
Monsieur Trenchard. I told Margot to see 
to the door in my absence. I will not have 
Anne letting in every vagabond who wears a 
uniform, let him be who he will.” 

Nicolas turned at the sound of footsteps 
His master was coming toward them, and 
the angry father hurried off to find Anne. 

Gilles de Locronan looked surprised at the 
sight of his relative. ‘‘ You do not often 
venture beyond the garden, aunt?” He 
spoke coldly, for he knew that Mademoiselle 
Barbe had come expressly to tell him some 
unpleasant news. 

“T wish to see you alone, my nephew; 
things have happened at the chateau which 
appear to me to be strange, and I wish to in- 
form you of them.” 

Gilles felt anxious, but he smiled at her 
formal manner. ‘‘ Nothing very serious, I 
hope?” he said, lightly. 

This loosened her tongue. 

‘IT am, of course, old-fashioned and be- 
hind the age, but I must think that Anne 
has no right to receive a soldier in the dining- 
room of the chateau.” 

Gilles frowned. ‘‘We had better go 
home,” he said. ‘‘ Was this soldier the only 
visitor who came to-day?” 

“Monsieur Trenchard came. Your friend 
is presumptuous, Gilles. Margot let him in; 
she says he made no inquiry for you or for 
me, he only asked for Manon; and when he 
heard she was in the garden, he went straight 
there without waiting for Margot to show 
him the way.” 

Monsieur de Locronan shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘He does not understand our ways. 
I have something to tell you about Harold 
that will, I think, please you. He has pro- 
posed himself as a husband for Manon.” 

“Indeed! I ought to have been informed,” 
she said, repressively. ‘‘ You must excuse 
me, Gilles, but this is entirely a woman’s 
business; please leave the arrangement of it 
to me.” 

**T do not fancy you will find anything to 
arrange. Harold Trenchard will come over 
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a few times, and then we shall fix a day for 
the marriage. I do not intend that there 
shall be along courtship. I shall, however, 
be glad of your suggestions in regard to 
Manon’s trousseau.” 

‘© You will have to speak to Manon, Gilles; 
she took no notice of my remonstrance just 
now. Against my wish she went in-doors, 
and left me to entertain your friend.” 

They were now close to the chfiteau. _In- 
stead of answering, her nephew said, ‘‘ Will 
you be good enough to come into my study, 
Aunt Barbe?” 

Mademoiselle de Locronan now felt tri- 
umphant, and at the same time a little ner- 
vous. She thought her nephew spoke to her 
as if he were a magistrate and she a guilty 
person; he was, however, extremely polite in 
arranging a chair and a footstool for her ac- 
commodation. 

He then seated himself, and looked at her 
for several minutes before he spoke. He was 
making up his mind to take a step extremely 
distasteful to his pride; he saw that he must 
take this narrow-minded woman into his con- 
fidence. He could not stay at home all day, 
and thus become Manon’s jailer, and yet if 
he meant his sister to marry Harold Trench- 
ard, she must be watched. Gilles de Locro- 
nan did not think that he was dealing hardly 
with his sister; he felt convinced that there 
was some secret acquaintance carried on be- 
tween Manon and Monsieur de Camaret. 
His aunt’s mention of Désiré Leloup’s visit 
had strengthened his conviction, and he was 
determined to end this folly, as he termed it. 
He felt that Manon was a child whose vanity 
had been flattered by the first admiration of- 
fered to her, and whose ignorance exposed 
her to insult. Gilles would have felt it his 
duty to call De Camaret to account for his 
last night's insolence, but considered that he 
must be very careful to keep that matter 
quiet if he wished to marry Manon to Harold, 
or, indeed, to any one. He believed that 
only he and Manon were acquainted with it, 
and he knew how fatal to her reputation the 
slightest whisper against his sister would be. 
It was a satisfaction to feel that the offender 
had not escaped punishment. 

As he sat thinking, it suddenly occurred to 
Monsieur de Locronan that he was behaving 
rather strangely to his aunt. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said, courteously ; 
‘*T want to speak to you in confidence.” 

Mademoiselle Barbe smiled graciously on 
her nephew; she told herself that he had 
wonderful penetration. ‘‘Iam always glad 
to help you,” she said, with dignity. There 
was no use, she considered, in letting her 
nephew know that she felt honored by his 
confidence. 

Gilles went on as if she had not spoken. 
‘*I] do not wish that soldier to come here, 
Aunt Barbe, and I authorize you to send him 
away whenever he presents himself. It 
seems to me, too, that it may be desirable to 
refuse admittance to all visitors during the 
next few weeks, except Harold Trenchard. 
This will give him a better chance of pleas- 
ing Manon, and will prevent her from form- 
ing other acquaintances.” 

He stopped abruptly, aware of the weak- 
ness of his last argument. Mademoiselle 
Barbe’s hard, inexpressive face had one ad- 
vantage—it served as a mask to hide feeling 
of any kind. It now helped her to hide the 
sudden curiosity excited by her nephew’s 
words. 

‘*Monsieur Trenchard is the only visitor 
who has come to the chfteau since I have 
been here, always excepting old Monsieur 
Plougastel.” 

Gilles frowned at the name. 

‘*Our mourning has no doubt kept people 
away,” he said; ‘‘ but friends will come to 
see Manon when they learn that she has be- 
gun to receive visitors again. News soon 
spreads in this quiet country ’’—he smiled 
wearily—‘‘and it is on this point I want 
your help. I wish you to be so much on the 
watch that neither visitors nor letters can 
reach Manon without your knowledge.” 

Mademoiselle Barbe gave him a keen look. 
*‘ Ah, there is another lover,” she thought. 
‘*Gilles had better have been open with me. 
I shall find everything out for myself. 
will do what I can,” she said, aloud, ‘‘ but 
how can I prevent Anne from receiving her 
mistress’s letters and posting Manon’s an- 
swers?” 

Gilles gave her an approving smile. He 
had not credited his aunt with so much prac- 
tical wisdom. 

‘That must be seen to.” He spoke so 
firmly that Mademoiselle Barbe felt relieved. 
She was inclined to think her judgment un- 
assailable; but she was aware that in this 
matter it might be best to give herself up to 
her clever nephew’s guidance. 

‘“‘Then I am to understand, Gilles, that 
you wish me to say that we are not at home, 
except to Mr. Trenchard, and to tell Anne 
that the soldier is not to come to the house.” 
De Locronan felt impatient. He saw that 
she was not so ingenious as he had sup- 
posed, 

**You had better leave that to Nicolas; I 
only give you authority to order this fellow 
—his name is Désiré Leloup—off the prem- 
ises, if you see him; perhaps you had better 
leave Anne alone.” He rose and opened the 
door. He divined a store of unasked ques- 
tions on his aunt’s thin lips, and he consid- 
ered that already she knew more than was 
pleasant to his pride of the private plans he 
had arranged for Manon’s future. As Made- 
moiselle Barbe passed out he said, ‘‘I shall 
be glad if you will be as much as possible 


with my sister; but try not to let her think 
that she is watched.” 

His aunt bent her head; but she felt af- 
fronted by this doubt of her savoir-faire. 

Gilles de Locronan walked up and down 
his room; his nature was not ignoble, and 
the task he had set himself was not conge 
nial; but when once he took a project in hand 
he never let it slip from his grasp till he had 
done all he could toward its accomplishment. 
He probably owed his rapid success in his 
profession as much to his determined tena- 
city as to any other quality. Presently he 
rang for Nicolas. 

The steward looked nervous as he came 
in; he evidently expected reproof. It was a 
relief to be told to carry out his own wishes 
—to forbid Désiré’s visits to the chateau, 
and to prevent Anne from leaving it. 

“ Your daughter is too fond of posting let 
ters,” his master said, significantly. ‘* You 
must see that this is not done. Anne must 
stay at home.” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


WHAT TO EAT AND II0W TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


XVIUI.—FAMILY LUNCHES FOR 
AUTUMN. 
1. 
Sweetbread Pités. Raised Corn-Meal Muffins. 
Fried Potatoes, 
Jelly Toast, 

Sweetbread Piités.—Scald and blanch a 
pair of sweetbreads; remove bits of skin 
and gristle; chop rather coarsely, and stir 
into a cupful of white sauce; season to taste. 
Have ready pastry shells made hot in the 
oven, and fill them with the sweetbreads. 
Send very hot to table. A few mushrooms 
chopped with the sweetbreads are a pleasant 
addition. 

Raised Corn-Meal Muffins.—Twocups milk, 
2 cups corn-meal, 1 table-spoonful white sug- 
ar, 1 table-spoonful lard, quarter yeast cake. 
Heat the milk to boiling, and pour it upon 
the meal. While this is warm, beat in all 
the other ingredients except the lard. Let 
it rise six hours. Add the lard. Fill muffin 
tins, and let the batter rise twenty minutes 
before baking. 

Jelly Toast.—Cut stale bread into neat 
rounds or squares; fry each slice in boiling 
deep fat; spread it thickly with some fruit 
jelly, and serve very hot. 

2 
Deviled Ham. Sliced Potatoes. 
Rye Biscuit. 
Crackers and Cheese 

Deviled Ham.—Cut cold boiled corned or 
smoked ham into rather thick slices, rub well 
with a sauce made as described in Chapter 
XVI. for ‘‘ Deviled Mutton,” and broil the 
ham over a clear fire. 

Sliced Potatoes. —Cut six boiled potatoes 
into neat slices, warm them in a steamer, 
transfer to a dish, and put on them a table- 
spoonful of butter and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. Let them stand five’ min- 
utes before serving. 

Rye Biscuit.—Two cups rye flour, 1 cup 
white flour, 1} cups milk, 1 table-spoonful 
sugar, 1 table-spoonful lard, 1 table-spoonful 
butter, 2 teaspoonfuls baking - powder, salt- 
spoonful salt. Rub the shortening into the 
flour after sifting the salt and baking-powder 
with it; add the sugar and the milk; roll the 
dough out quickly, and bake the biscuit in a 
brisk oven. 

3. 
Bouillon. 
Cold Chicken Pie. Potato Salad. 
Cold Bread. 
Gingerbread. Cocoa. 

Cold Chicken Pie.—Stew a grown chicken 
until tender, putting it on in cold water, and 
cooking very slowly; arrange the pieces in a 
deep pudding dish, laying in with them two 
hard-boiled eggs cut into slices; pour over 
all a cupful of the gravy, which should be 
well-seasoned ; cover the pie with a pastry 
crust, and bake in a moderate oven. Add 
to two cups of the remaining gravy a quarter 
box of gelatine soaked in a little cold water, 
a small glassful of sherry, and a table-spoon- 
ful of vinegar; when the pie is done, pour 
this gravy into it through an opening which 
should have been left in the top. Make this 
pie the day before it is to be eaten. It is an 
excellent dish for Sunday lunch or tea. 

Potato Salad.—Slice cold boiled potatoes ; 
with three cups of these mix one sliced beet, 
one onion braised, and three or four stalks 
of celery; pour over them four table-spoon 
fuls of salad oil and three of vinegar, with 
pepper and salt to taste. Let all stand in a 
cold place at least an hour before serving. 

Gingerbread. —Two cups milk, half cup 
sugar, half cup molasses, 1 teaspoonful ground 
ginger, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, 1 table-spoon- 
ful butter, 2 teaspoonfuls baking - powder; 
flour enough to make a good batter. Beat 
hard, and bake in a steady oven. 

4 
Apples and Bacon. Brown-Bread Toast 
Canned Peach Short-Cake. 

Brown- Bread Toast.—Cut stale Boston 
brown- bread into slices, and toast, taking 
care not to scorch it. Butter rather liber- 
ally, and send hot to table. 

Canned Peach Short-Cake.—Make a short- 
cake according to previous directions; cover 
canned peaches with sugar, and stew them 
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gently for half an hour in the syrup thus 
made; Jay the sliced peaches between the 
layers of short-cake, and pour the syrup over 
each piece after it is split and buttered 


5. 
sroiled Blue-Fish Baked Potatoes. 
Cold Bread 

Corn-meal Gridd 


Maple Sy 





-Cakes, 





Corn-Meal Griddle-Cakes.—Two cups corn 
meal, 1 cup flour, 1 cup boiling water, 1 ta 
ble-spoonful lard, 1 table-spoonful molasses, 
2 cups sour milk, 1 teaspoonful soda, salt 
spoonful salt Seald the corn meal: add the 
shortening, the milk and soda, the molasses, 
and the salted flour. Beat hard. 

6. 
Meat Loaf Baked Tomatoes 
Fried Bread, 
Hot Cake. 

Meat Loaf.—Two pounds raw or under 
done beef or veal, minced fine; quarter-pound 
ham, also minced; 2eggs; half cup fine bread 
crumbs; 1 table-spoonful melted butter; pep 
per, salt, chopped onion, and herbs for sea 
soning to taste Work all the ingredients 
well together, and press closely into a brick 
shaped tin. Cover this, set it in a pan of 
boiling water, and bake an hour : 








taking care that the boiling water does not 

cook away. ‘Turn out and slice when cold 
Fried Bread.—Beat one egg into a cup of 

milk: soak in this slices of stale bread from 


which the crust has been trimmed. Cook 
on a griddle, as you would cakes 

Hot Cake One cup buttermilk, 2 eggs, 3 
table- spoonfuls butter, 14 cups sugar, half 
teaspoonful soda, flour for a good batter 
(about two heaping cupfuls). Bake in a loaf, 
and eat warm. 

Broiled Smelts. Hashed Potatoes. 
i] Mir 


Cerealine Fritters 
Raised Muffins Two eggs, 2 cups milk, 
1 table-spoonful butter, 1 table-spoonful sug 
ar, half yeast cake, salt-spoonful salt. Make 
& sponge in the early morning, omitting the 


eggs; at lunch-time add these, well beaten, 
and bake the muffins in a quick oven 
Cerealine Fritters.-One and a half cups 


cerealine, 2 cups milk, salt-spoonful salt. 
Cook the cerealine in the milk, beat it up 
light, and set it aside to cool in a shallow 
pan; cut it into squares or rounds when cold, 
and fry in deep fat; sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, and put a spoonful of jelly on top of 
each just before sending to table. 


8 
Stewed Kidneys Potatoes au Gratin 
Plain Muffins. 

Sli Oranges. 


Stewed Nidneys.—Soak two kidne ys in salt 
and water half an hour; take out the core, 
and cut the remainder into small pieces. 
Brown a table-spoonful of butter and one of 
flour together with a quarter of an onion 
sliced; lay the pieces of kidney in this, and 
let them cook five minutes. Add a cup of 
good gravy; or if this is lacking, half a cup 
of boiling water. Let the kidneys simmer 
in this ten minutes; take out, and serve on 
slices of toast, pouring the gravy over and 
around them, 

Potatoes au Gratin.—Two cupfuls of raw 
potatoes cut into dice, half cup fine bread- 
crumbs, 2 table-spoonfuls butter. Let the 
potato dice lie in cold water several hours, 
drain them, season with salt and pepper, and 
put them in a well-greased pan; dot them 
thickly with bits of butter, sprinkle them with 
the crumbs,and add more butter. Bake, cov 
ered, for half an hour; uncover, and brown 

Plain Muffins.—One egg, 2 cups milk, 1 
table-spoonful lard, salt-spoonful salt, half 
yeast cake, flour for batter. Set them early 
in the morning, and let them rise until noon. 


Toasted Bacon Poached Eggs. 





Quick Crullers Cream Cheese. 


Quick Crullers.—One and a half cups sug 
ar, 1 cup butter, 4 eggs, cinnamon and nut- 
meg, flour fora stiff dough; roll out, and cut 
into fancy shapes, and fry in deep fat. 

10 
Creamed Lobster. Thin Bread-and-Butter. 
Salad of Cold Lamb. 
Crackers and Cheese 

Creamed Lobster.—One cup milk, half cup 
cream, meat of a large lobster, 2 table-spoon 
fuls butter, 1 table-spoonful flour, salt and 
Cayenne pepper to taste, juice of a lemon 
Heat the milk to boiling, and thicken with 
the flour and butter. Mince the lobster with 
a sharp knife; never chop it. Stir it into the 
milk, and let it become well heated; add to 
it the raw cream, stir up once, and take from 
the fire; season, add the lemon juice, and 
serve in small silver or china shells. 

11. 
A Fish,‘ Left Over.” Stewed Potatoes, 
Rice Cakes 
toast Spanish Chestnuts. 

A Fish ‘‘ Left Over.”—The remains of any 
cold boiled, broiled, fried, or baked fish; 3 
hard-boiled eggs, if you have only a half 
cupful of fish (2 eggs if there is more fish); 
1 cup white sauce. Flake the fish, chop the 
eggs, heat both in the white sauce, season to 
taste, and serve either on toast or without it. 

Rice Cakes.—One egg, 1 cup flour, 14 cups 
cold boiled rice, salt-spoonful salt, 3 cups 
milk. If this amount of milk thins the bat 
ter too much, add more flour 

Roast Spanish Chestnuts.—Cut a bit off of 
each, and roast them inthe oven. Peel, and 
eat with butter and salt. 
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Summer Toilettes, 

Tae bodice of a charming little gown of bright 
red crépe de Chine is illustrated in Fig. 1. It is 
completed by a rounded sleeveless jacket of black 

ilk with embroidered revers edged with drop fringe. 
The bodice itself is sloped at the throat and lapped 
widely to the right side, and has full drooping sleeves 
of black lace over close under-sleeves of red crépe, 
which are embroidered at the wrist and edged with 
a black lace frill 

The waiking dress Fig. 2 is of pigeon gray serge 
Along each side of the straight skirt is a band of 
wide black pointed cord passementerie, its front 
edge resting on a black silk pleat. The same trim- 
ming is carried out in a narrower width on the front 
of the bodice, opening on a vest of the dress ma 
terial in which is a pleated black plastron, 

The costume shown in Fig. 3 is of beige-colored 
wool, the jacket opening on a shirt front of dark 
blue silk. Two folds 
border the skirt, each 
edged with a double ] 
piping, one of cop ti 
yx I color and one of i H i 
dark blue. The jack 
et, which is medium 
long, is similarly 
piped at the edge,and 
faced with copper- 
colored silk on the re- 
vers of the open 
fronts The © silk 
shirt front has a 
pleated frill on the 
edge, and a knotted 
cravat and soft folded 
belt 

Fig. 5, on page 661 
isa gown of black net 
with velvet pastilles 
mad over lettuce 
green silk. Theslen 
der skirt, which has a 
short pointed train, is 
bordered with pleat 
ing of the green silk. 
The draped bodice 
has similar pleatings 
about the neck and on 
the sleeves, and is 
belted with narrow 
black velvet ribbon 
finished with a buckle 
and long bow at the 
front 

In Fig. 6 is shown 
a combination dress 
in which mushroom 
colored wool is asso Fig. 4—Back or WALKING 
ciated with a plaid in Dress, Fie. 2. 


. \ 
> Pa 
- Yow 


Fig. 2.—Wauxine Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 1.—BopicEe For VisitriING CosTuME. 


white, brown, and intermediate tints. A 
drapery of plain wool is hung on the front of 
the plaid skirt; the edge of this drapery is 
scalloped and button-holed with silk. The 
short bodice is of plain wool, with plaid plas- 
tron and sleeves, and a draped fichu of plain 
wool with scalloped edges. 

Fig. 7 is a black lace dress mounted over 
changeable gold and black silk. The silk 
skirt 1s entirely veiled with lace. The lace 
bodice is made low, leaving the silk of the 
upper part and the sleeves exposed. A sort 
of deep berthe, or cape of lace, is hung from 
the upper edge, fastened on the shoulders and 
at front and back with lace chouz. 


IN-DOOR SUMMER RESORTS. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


BIOGRAPHER of Baron Cuvier ad- 
A mits that the great naturalist frequent- 
ly distressed his family by the extravagance 
of his zoological projects, and once startled 
his wife by announcing his desire to take a 
trip to Australia, in order to study the hab- 
its of the saffron-winged paroquet—an enter- 
prise urgently required by the interests of 
science, 

“No doubt it is,” said the long-suffering 
lady; ‘‘but couldn’t we manage to buy a 
saffron-winged paroquet, and study his hab- 
its at home?” 

A similar compromise would often very 
much simplify the problem of moderating 
ine distressfulness of our North-American 
summer climate. By various inexpensive 
modifications of their domestic architecture 
many families of moderate means could en- 
joy at home all the advantages, and more 
than the average comforts, of fashionable 
summer resorts, even without the co-opera- 
tion of scientific landscape gardeners. 

One chief defect of our architectural ar- 
rangements is the neglect of the opportuni- 
ties for improving the thermal comforts of 
basement structures. ‘‘ Why don’t we all 
live in the cellar?” asked a toddling young 
lady of my acquaintance. ‘I found Ponto 
asleep down there, and I’m sure you would 
all rush down stairs if you knew how nice 
and cool it is.” 

In the modified form of a meteorological 
proposition that question would indeed not 
be quite easy to answer. Between the mid- 
dle of. June and the end of August—i. e¢., 
during the ten warmest weeks of the North- 
ern hemisphere—mountain summits have 
been found to enjoy a climate one degree 
cooler for every three hundred feet of eleva- 
tion above the sweltering lowlands of the 
same latitude. In the summit regions of the 
southern Alleghanies, at an elevation of 6000 
feet above sea-level, the average noon heat 
of a summer day would thus rarely exceed 
70° Fahrenheit, while the coast towns under 
the same parallel would broil in a tempera- 
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ture of 90°. But a cave extending twelve feet under- 
ground, and sheltered against the direct rays of the 
sun, could (in summer) delight its visitors by an equal 
contrast of temperature. In other words, the most 
important benefits of a journey to a highland resort of 
6000 feet altitude could be enjoyed by descending into 
a basement hall twelve feet below the average surface 
of the ground. 

And a siesta couch in that hall would not bear any 
necessary resemblance to Ponto’s couch in the cellar. 
By sub-drains the floor of the basement could be made 
absolutely dry; glazed tiles covered with light rugs 
would suit visitors of all ages; and the vault could be 
made high enough to admit abundant air currents, 
which, moreover, could be concentrated upon any de- 
sired point by means of wind-sails. When the ruler 
of the whilom kingdom of Naples paid a visit to the 
commander of an English frigate, some of his attend- 
ants remained on deck, and soon after an old sailor ap- 
proached the officer 
of the quarter-deck. 
“Say, lieutenant, I 
ought to report that 
one of them kings 
has just fallen down 
the cockpit.” Inves- 
tigation established 
the fact that a flunky, 
in the gorgeous livery 
of the royal house- 
hold, had fallen into 
the hold of the gun- 
deck by leaning 
against a wind-sail, 
which, in its breeze- 
swollen condition, he 
had = probably mis 
taken for a mast or a 
pillar. A large can 
vas bag, sl.aped some 
what like a crooked 
funnel, is suspended 
above the entrance of 
a hatchway, with its 
wice end turned tow- 
ard the breeze, 
which can thus be 
forced out of its 
course, and made 
to purify the atmos 
phere of the stuffiest 
steerage. By that 
simple contrivance 
the air of a deep base- 
ment vault could be 
renewed three or four 
times a day, leaving 
a sufficient interval 
for the deeper strata 
of the subterranean 





Fig. 5.—Back oF WALKING OR 
TRAVELLING Dress, Fic. 3. 


Fig. 3.--WALKING oR TRAVELLING Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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soil to exert their refrigerating influence. The jejirnans, 
or summer halls, of model Turkish residences are con- 
structed somewhat on that plan, but comprise the addi- 
tional attraction of a central fountain, often fed by pipes 
from rather distant springs; the lack of which feature 
could, however, be compensated by perforated metallic 
receptacles filled with ice or pounded snow, which in our 
latitudes can be kept till late in summer in private ice 
cellars of very moderate depth. 

Summer halls of that sort can be made to communi- 
cate with a conservatory, sending down the fragrance of 
its oxygen-breathing leaves without materially affecting 
the temperature of the lower vault. Warm air rises, cold 
air descends; and a deep cellar could hardly be warmed 
by the conflagration of an attic in a building of three 
or four stories, while the atmospheric strata around a 
basement furnace will cool down to a grotto temperature 
within three hours after the fire has been permitted to 
go out. 

Summer tourists in a partly cultivated country gener- 
ally become familiar with the fact that under trees even 
of scant foliage the air feels cooler than in the open fields, 
as if plants, by some process of their vegetable organism, 
could lower the temperature of the surrounding air be- 
yond the extent of their shade. A faculty of that sort 
would explain the air-refreshing influence of a small ar- 
bor or of an airy conservatory, which in other ways, too, 
can be made to compensate the absence of a garden. An 
in-door nursery of jasmine and honeysuckles would have 
given Baron Cuvier a chance for home inquiries into the 
habits of all sorts of winged pets, and travellers in the 
tropics are very apt to become sceptical as to the alleged 
baneful influence of flowering plants. Our olfactory 
organs hardly ever fail to warn us against noxious gases, 
and, « priori, it would certainly seem rather paradoxical 
that they should fall into the mistake of recommending 
health-endangering kinds of perfume. In matters of 
that sort it would, indeed, be tolerably safe to trust the 
verdict of our natural instincts. A New England friend 
of mine once told me that his little daughter betrayed 
strange symptoms of homesickness after a dilapidated old 
country house where his family had passed a couple of 
summers. Their new summer residence was both larger 
and more comfortable, and he could hardly explain the 
persistence of her idiosyncrasy till he ascertained that 
the fond recollections of the little lady dwelt upon a 
thicket of wildering roses in the neighborhood of the old 
rookery. The fragrance of that hedge had haunted her 
dreams, and her ruffled feelings were soon straightened 
out by the purchase of half a dozen pots of moss-roses 

The scent of flower shrubs contributes, in fact, the 
chief charm of many attractive homes in the summer 
land of the far South. Ata distance of more than an 
English mile from an old Spanish mansion on the shore 
of Lake Nicaragua I could 
plainly distinguish the per- 
fume of flowering musk-lia 
nas; and a visitor to Sir Stam- 
ford Raflle’s ‘ Earthly Para- 
dise” in the highlands of 
Sumatra describes a large 
plantation of blooming nut 
meg-trees, *‘ any one of which 
trees would have sufficed to 
perfume a field of four acres.” 
The joint effect of a thousand 
such plants must have been 
decidedly impressive; yet in 
that atmosphere the philan- 
thropic Governor passed the 
happiest years of his life, in 
the enjoyment of such perfect 
health that he became as fond 
of his home as the natives of 
Hyéres, on the south coast of 
France, where whole ship 
loads of flowers are cultivated 
by the agents of the Paris 
perfume manufacturers. 

An educational reformer 
proposes to keep gadding 
youngsters at home by the es- 
tablishment of private zoos— 
“happy families” of mon 
keys, guinea-pigs, squirrels, 
and ’coons—that would help 
to while away the tedium of 
long winter evenings. But 
the ‘‘ happiness ” of such fam 
ilies would be very apt to in- 
crease with the length of the 
days. The hope of keeping 
caged animals alive is too 
often baftled by the difficulty 
of combining warmth and 
fresh air in the right propor- 
tion, and many pets that 
would pine away in midwin- 
ter could be easily made to 
increase the attractions of an 
in-door summer resort 





DYEING AT HOME. 


JEOPLE living at a dis 
tance from shops, and in 

the remote parts of the coun 
try where delicate and other 
aniline dyes cannot be easily 
procured, can be almost as 
well accommodated, when 
they wish to practise the econ 
omy of making some old arti- 
cle new by means of another 
color, by using the dye-stuffs 
that nature furnishes them 
in any corner of their yard 
or garden, which _ their 
great-grandmothers doubtless 
found sufficient, and by vari- 
ous other domestic expedients 
of little or no comparative 
cost, and about as satisfactory 
in the long-run as the new- 
fangled and more expensive 
practices. If they wish to 
procure a delicate rose-color, 
let them steep in an earthen 
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Figs, 6 and 7.—WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
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vessel balm blossoms in water—the right length of time 
they can discover by trial—and dip into that whatever 
article they wish to color, having, if the fabric be thin 
dissolved a little gum-Arabic in the water, and they will 
probably be pleased with the result. A white fabric can 
be dyed a very pretty pink if put into a large pipkin 
with a little of the juice of the pokeberry and some 
copperas, and left overnight. All dyes, it should be re 
membered on good authority, have the art of subduing 
the dyer’s hand to what it works in, and one should wear, 
in handling them, stout gloves, and lift and stir with 
clothes-sticks as much as possible. If one wants a pale 
and pretty straw-color, they can have it by steeping 
scalding, and straining the outside skins of onions. The 
bark of the barberry gives a deeper tint, and an exceed- 
ingly pleasant canary-color can be had from the water 
in which the tops of the common garden saffron have been 
well soaked; while a desirable buff or nankeen color can 
be procured by boiling birch bark in a tin pail with a 
small piece of alum. The woad ind now and then 
in old gardens produces a pleasant blue, and sumach 
heads give a deep maroon. Not only the garden but the 
pantry can aid in the matter; for even the tea grounds 
boiled in an iron pot with a few crystals of copperas, 
will provide a useful slate-color; and aper in 
which a loaf of sugar comes wrapped will give either a 
delicate lavender or a deep purple, according to the 
strength of the bath made with it \ ; 





+} 7 1 s 
he dark paper in 


piece of « ld iron 


boiled in vinegar with a handful of copperas (it being 
remembered that copperas is poison), produces a good 
and decent black, although logwood ch ps boiled in old 


cider give the best black of all And wherever there isa 

silk gown to be renewed, a sliced potato over which a 

half pint of boiling water has been poured will produce 
i 


a dressing which will make it almost as good as ever—a 


more expensive way being to boil half a cup of green tea 
in three pints of water in an iron skillet. and d p the silk 
therein, breadth by breadth, never wringing the material 
and ironing it on the wrong side while still wet, with a 


moderately warm iron. 


ORIENTAL BRASS-WORK. 

N odd fashion prevailing among the Moors in years 
JA agone was that of carrying with them wheresovever 
they walked or journeyed an individual coffee cup and 
holder—a pretty arrangement, this latter, of wre 
work. The receptac le for this ‘set was & morocco 
case. The “holders” were often inscribed with the fam- 
ily name, and in homes of wealth were richly ornament 
ed with rare gems and precious metals. Very attractive 
brass ones, showing the touch of skilful craftsmen—du- 
plicates of a popular design—were seen by our tourist 
reporter ; 

Universally among Orient- 
als writing conveniences are 
carried in the waist belt: a 
deep, narrow pocket contains 
a bottle-shaped inkstand, and 
in another slender compart- 
ment are placed the reed 
pens; these pens, though 
hard, are easy to use, and 


ight brass 





four of them, if unornament 
ed, can be had for a penny. 
The penman of luxurious 
tastes will search for those of 
carved ebony or ivory, a 
pleasure only indulged in by 
the owners of plethoric purses. 
The inkstands, slender and 
often handsome, are of brass, 

The convenience of candle 
sticks has been known since 
the twelfth century, if not 
longer; among the Arabs the 
most popular design is the 
bell shape, often of brass rich 
ly wrought; the costly ones’ 
are rich in gems. ‘ 


JUDICIAL CHAIRS. 
W E read that among cour- 
tesies current in the Mid- 
lle Ages feudal barons were 
made noticeably prominent, 
in that ‘‘rights and jurisdic- 
tions” accorded to them un- 
der the crown insured to them 
‘deference and re spect.” One 
of these privileges was ‘‘ to 
erect a canopy, embroidered 
with armorial bearings, over 
the chairs in which they sat 
when they administered jus 
tice, or occupied at « eremonial 
dinners 
The cloth of state,” as 
such a canopy was called, is 
not wholly a lost relic, and as 
a curiosity of the long ago 
may be seen with other rich 
awnings in throne-rooms of 
royal palaces 
A parallel back and a pro 
jecting roof sometimes took 
the place of the canopy, and 
far more comfortable was such 
an arrangement, and highly 
gratifying to madam the bar 
oness, since by the change 
making room for two, she 
could share the honors accord- 
ed to her liege lord. It was 
also so occupied at meal 
times, whereby the noble 
house- mother could receive 
her quota of ‘‘ deference and 
respect 
From these ancient “forms” 
was evolved the sometimes 
rude but strong and conven- 
ient ‘‘settle,” which many of 
us have observed on stoops 
or piazzas of country inns, or 
on the verandas of well-built 
farmers’ homes. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. W. 8.—One-piece gingham dresses for your two- 
year-old boy to wear until he pots on kilts should 
hint ahigh round waist buttoned behind. The front | 
‘ « waist may be entirely of white cambric, box- | 
} tucked, to represent a shirt, With the ging- | 
! t in jacket shape to open on this shirt; the 


s of the jacket fronts are square, reaching only 
and the whole is edged with white 
‘he skirt of four breadths of gingham 



























eu ul sewed to the waist. The coat 
8 s have deep cuffs turned back and edged with 
‘ y » inches wide. Deep round collar to 
} ffs, open in front and behind. Use blue, red, 
or green gingham with white stripes or cross- 
bars. Other dresses for such boys are pleated down 
1 ind front in narrow pleats beside a centre 
! pleat, the waist and skirt pieces in one; a wide 
s the back only, lapped loosely and but- | 
toned. Striped gray and white or blue and white 
flannels are similarly made. Their piqué dresses have 
a | waist buttoned behind, to which is sewed a 
skirt of t e breadths laid in thirteen box pleats 
I ist immed with a long shaw! collar edged 
M nb ry cut round and deep in the back, and 
Pp to vais front like revers; of cou it 
‘ . th ck us the waist does. Rows of inser- | 
tion cross the front between the revers, and there isa | 
stat r¢ r of the embroidery. | 
Moris For your boys of three and five years have | 
8 Vv cu with visors, or very large wide-brimmed 
sullor hats, partly of dark blue and partly of white 
8 V For their jackets have navy blue or white flan- 
efers, or else striped flannel sacks, blue and gray 
Btripes « vhite. Their shoes are russet or black, and 
thei stockings are black 
LATA cleanse brass scrub it with a soft brush 
dipped nmonia, then rinse it in clear water, wipe 
< , and immerse in a lather made of soda, soap, and | 
W Again wipe dry, and polish with soft leather 





i I AL 

An Inquirer.—Make your daughter's camel’s-hair | 
dress by the design of a plaid walking dress (Figs. 3 | 
and 6) on page 617 of Bazar No. 32. Use dark green | 
bengaline for the crossed draperies of the waist, and 


jlored crépe de Chine for the plastron, The 
small crocheted buttons should be dark green. 


H. E. J.—Black bengaline (a soft repped silk), or 







table for a young lady’s dress 
it trim it with a Figaro jacket, or 


a girdle, 








ir, aud wristbands of passementeries, or of | 

‘ y on net studded with jet, with steel, or with | 
turqnoises 

X. Y.--Make your pillows broad enough to cover 
the head of the bed, and have pillow-cases that hang 
longer at one end, Tse shams, if you prefer them, 
made with insertions and edging of embroidery | 

Awna.—A small-figured inexpensive silk dress made 
with a straight skirt, round waist, and large sleeves, 
WwW pretty for the house next winter in Washington 

Eran Have either white or pink for your opera 
cloak, with embroidery of the same shade as the ma- 
te 

J A crépe de Chine dress cannot be too limp; 








its beauty; do not attempt to stiffen it 








A Bazar containing an iilustr mm and 

Supplement pattern of ric -! ( t you 
ou re of 10 cents. 1 habit 
cloths ed for winter h ts, and for summer are 
t | iy or brown shades ”* are 
] used on well-made habits. In tie summer young 
girls wear sailor hats or jockey caps when riding 

Lapsii soys of ten or twelve years do wear Nor- 
fulk jackets, also short sack-coats. Seal-skin capes 
will be worn next winter, and seal coats also, but itis | ~ 
t y to speak of novelties in furs. 


eu 

Mus. H. G.—You failed to enclose the sample 

astruakhan will be suitable for a small boy's coat 
N Watteau folds in a deep box pleat from 

lders will be becoming to you 

te, re 

uld be 


Get a « 


The 


becoming lo you. 





ling and for mornings at hotels. For a wedding dress 
have cream white peal de sole, and wear s Ippers of 


Plush is not now worn; get velvet instead, 


and have dull red or brown in place of garnet. Wear 
your wedding dress at the reception. Any pretty dark 
silk dress is suitable for your days at home. Consult 


back numbers of the Bazar for designs for tidies, bu- 
reau searts,etc. Use a scarf of India silk for your 
instead of a lambrequin. Get 
o suit your cloth dress for travelling, and have 
one or two bonnets besides. 

Canorine F 
your wedding Vv 
It should be long enough to re 
the train of the dress. The waist should be round ot 
slightly pointed, and half-ligh with long sleeves. 
dress you suggest for the bride’s mother is suitable 
A cloth dress with a coat to match for church, a silk 
costume for visits, and two nice house dresses, are the 
most important for a trousseau in September 

Ditteent Reaper.—Put a pale gray or else lavender 
crape vest in your black Henrietta cloth waist, and 
trim with black or steel passementerie. Use white 
chiffon mousseline in your evening waist as a guimpe 
and fall sl 

J 











: ou cannot do better with your striped 
han to copy the English skirt and jacket bodice 
sid walking dress illustrated on page 617 (Figs. 
Bazar No. 32. Use the velvet for the lapped 
get crépe de Chine, pink, yellow, or white for 
the plastron. You will see precisely how the back 
should be cut in this picture, making the stripes to 
meet in a downward point, and also that the skirt is 
straight—unot bias. 

Ten Years Suusoriper.-—Your dress is al) right at 
present. Wait for autuma styles before you decide to 
change it, 

Miss S.—A linen dress should be made with a belted 

t eves, and straight skirt. If your breadths 
g enough, make a Spanish flounce all 










around, with a standing frill around the hips, and | 


piece it out to the belt. 
such inquiries. 


We do not reply by mail to 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.)} 

Burnerr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


reaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengtheniug, Ea- 
) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as pereuns in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & ©0., Dorchester, Mass. 







silk brocaded with smal! colored flowers, | 
Do not com- 


Brown, pale | 
im tints, black, and many shades of | 


| 
joth tailor-made gown for travel- 


1 small round | 


You can buy the square of tulle for | 
Lat any dry-goods shop in New York. | 
nearly to the end of | 


The | 


FULL WEIGH PSS 
ROYAL Fowey 
Bec 8s. rey Put 









POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans 
tovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETIER FOR 
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| Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


_ UNRIVALLED 
‘Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 


Scents 


-—<99 ——— 


SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 

Perfumers 
and 

Pancy Good 


Stores of 

















917/919, Broadway 
NEW-YORK 





For SUNBURN use LAZELL’S 





LY-CO-DINE (registered. No Toilet 


Powder ever made possesses such 


COOLING and HEALING Prop- 


erties. SAMPLE FREE. 


Large 


Box, 25 cents, postpaid. LAZELL, 


DALLEY & Co., 94 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


Call for Schumacher’s 


ROLLED AVENA in 2-pound Packages, 


the best Preparation of Oats. 
Cook 20 Minutes. 
Rolled Wheat, Cracked Wheat, 
F. S. New Process, and W. W. Graham Flour. 
The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Cereal Goods, Axon, O. 


A_ POPULAR its CARE, DISEASES ana 
BOOK on TREATMENT, by Dr. 
Leonarp. 3.0 

Pp-, a gi 00. 

post » $1.00 

Circular froe. Gives 

self-treatment for 


‘ALL Hair and Beard 
Diseases. Hiust’d Medical Jour. Co., Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 





























“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 


4: : 


eDiciNaL FOOD 
MEDICINAL 
THis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 


PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 

UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
" good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and as@ 
FOO) it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
‘more wholesome and delicious, It has justly 

acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED; =” incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN 3 a superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


HURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ona, reliable 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons. New York. 


COMPLEXION > 
POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of & 
refined toiletin this climate 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


SRO So ee 
Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


HOUSE HEATING. 
~~ ey VERY IMPORTANT. 
Don’t decide 


Until you have 
seen 


THE GORTON 
BOILER, 


AND READ THEIR 
NEW CATALOGUE, 


SAVES HEALTH, TIME, MONEY, AND PATIENCE, 
BURNS EITHER HARD OR SOFT COAL. 
The Latter without Smoke. 

Call and see for yourself. 

THE GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
34 & 36 West Monroe St., Chicago; 

197-203 Congress St., Boston; 
96 Liberty St., New York. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 
for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, an 


Hair Kegenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular, 


FEDORADREssSHIE.0s 
= ARE THe BES'T INTHE WORLD 


AH. BRINKMANN &CO.BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR Cc 


Boxing - the- Compass. 


There is no end of honest, 
sterling old songs in this Col- 
lection. It is good thus to edu- 
cate public taste, and on many 
a piano North, South, East and 
West will be found the Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection, and 
from it many boys and girls will 
receive their first enjoyment 
and first instruction in music 


New York Times. 

Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Board, 69 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Seld everywhere. Send postal card 
for Specimen Pages and full contents of all the 
Numbers. & Brothers, New York. 









































| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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™horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up iv metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
‘ald by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. 1, W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, oi Y¥. 


CAUTION Miacca und cvery pair has hia 
name and price st a on bott 





P 





$3 SHOE centitinen. 


$500 Genuine Hand-sewed, an elegant and styl. 
ish dress Shoe which commends iteelf. 


84.00 Hand-sewed Welt. ne calf Shoe un- 
equalled for atvle and durability. 





$350 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress Shoe, 
at a popular price 
$@ 50 Policeman’s Shoe is especially adapted for 
railroad men, farmers, etc. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


$3 & 82 SHOES cscibs, 


have been most favorably received since introduced. 

Ask your Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send dl- 
rect to factory enclosing advertised price, or a postal for 
order blanks.  W. L.. Douglas, Brockton, Mass, 


. . 

150 Tints. English Enamel. 
gem Ready for use, in 
ae > Self-Opening Tins, 

" .» Cun be applied by any- 
one, nventec by 

Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 

8., M.8.A., original in- 

ventor. All other 

enamel paints are imi- 

tations. For renovat- 

ing and decorating 

Furniture, Metal 

Ware, Wicker Work, 

etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 


‘Vitros Bath Enamel” 
ew resists boiling water. 


60c. and $1.00. POSTACE, !0c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


(rose & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh ras 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 



















See that the words ‘‘ VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 

For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quaitizs, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO., acents, 
93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


$400 MEDIA (Pa.) MILITARY ACADEMY; Boys. 
* BROOKE HALL; Girls. Circulars free. 
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i ra) THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL rs (9 
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} z | Bilious & Nervous Disorders| || | 
} < TO WHICH Oo W | 
() MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN Q | 
G) ys is the most marvelous Antidote yet dino 3 red. Itis the premier Spe- <= he) 
ih cific for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired | = { 
) = Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., aud} > () 
i is found especially efficacious anc 4 remedial by ALL SUFFERERS. f 
Vy oO Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- C (y 
{hy Z ties, BEECHAM ’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and i | 
1 the Largest Sale of any Ady Medicine in the World. PRICE 25 a. (9) 
h Me | CENTS PER Box. ma | 
wy Prepared only by {gee BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, () 
() England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agents for the United States, 365 ” 4b 
y & 367 Canal St., New York, who lit your druggist does not keep them) ’ () 
() will mail Bt ECHAM’ S PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please thy | 
i mention this publication in ordering. (9 
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1 25c.) \¥ | 
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CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, bc, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 


Every Woman 
has long wanted cooking utensils that 
wouldn’t break, and wouldn’t absorb 
grease. Something always clean and 
nice, The invention has come at last 
in the “NEVER-BREAK” Steel Cooking 
Utensils, and every good housekeeper 
is delighted. Send for illus. circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


yx ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 











please send addresses immediately to The | 


Art Amatetr, 23 Union Square, New York, for \ 


the Art Directory now being compiled. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
- BLACK 
=> STOCKINGS 
"1 3 
3 F, P. ROBINSON 






Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING (CUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICKE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| parel is the 


Always Reliable. ] | 
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Messrs. 
Dear Sirs: 


ence of many years’ 
tire 
|wear shiny. Previously, 


John D. Cutter & Co., 
I do not feel safe to purchase 
any other make of silk than yours. 


An experi- 


use of it has given me en- 
eonfidence that it will neither split nor 


almost without excep- 


| tion, every black silk dress purchased by me was 
| a disappointment and a loss. 


I wish also to give testimony to the ex- 


lettered, 
EACH PIECE STAMPED THUS, 
GILT LETTERS. 


JOHN BD. CUTTER &CO. 
PURE SILK. 











unsurpasse d, 











For sale by 
the 
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REVOLU TION IN DRESS SHIEL DS. 


One of the most troublesome parts of a lady's ay 





Dress Shield. ‘They are hot, causing 
fuse perspiration and annoying odors. 
badly on account of this cumbersome attachment un- 
der the arm, and ladies know 
how much trouble they have 
by their shields constantly rip- 
ping out. The Siesuex Surecns 
overcome all of these difficul- 
ties, and are the onty Shields 
made that will pr ] 
underclothing as well as you 
dress. They are worn next 
to, or underneath, the under- 
vest with equal comfort, thus 
keeping your corset and cor- 
set-cover sweet and clean 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do uot wr in 
kle , ind are instantly adjuste d. 
We guarantee them absolutel 
jeppervions, seamle 
be washed as oft 
The Sigabee Shield: 


Dresses fe 









Patented 


May 20, 1890 







~ SS 


and being numbered like thread, 


This cloth is manufactured with 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and ‘Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR 


Whichewe you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


N- DERFUMERY: (0S: cs: 
aes APPLE. eee a 


otect your | 


| 


perfect Dress Shields made in the world. All 5. 
Sold by dry-goods dealers everywhere. Mailed to any 
part of the United States on receipt of 38 cents. Send | 
measure of arm's eye, 


SIGSBEE 


MFG. Co. 


> Aver, Mass. 





218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - = «= 107 South State 
BOSTON oa a ee 


Street. 
49 West Street. 











G00D COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses | 


should use 


LIEBIG COM PANY'S. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7 50. 

Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


CORSETS, 









and 
* 
SV 
S 
SS 
=.) 
Send for ¢ 0 
ad 
Catalogue ‘> iy 
( 
and (C | 
| ‘ 
| Price List. Sy es 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., | 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


NO DINNER 


Is Complete without Soup. 
By Using Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 


swarod ts Gold l,Po's1588 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 








than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages, 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TkUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s -Castoria. 





|eellence of your sewing silk, because it is very 
strong, sews as smoothly as thread, 
| ting, 


never split- 
instead of 


one always knows what size to call for 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. 


WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and 


celebrated brand 
durability is 


great care 


and 45 inch widths, 
TURN YELLOW. 


and is 


Inquire for this brand, and take No suBstTITUTE. 

In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 
) all leading 
United States. 


alers in 


retail Dry-Goods dé 











- Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway aud 14th St, N. Y. 


IN OUR 


GREAT 


REMOVAL 


SALE 


We will close out immediately : 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ SWISS RIBBE D wal. WIIG - 
GAN VESTS, wo at. 286. 





Ladies’ and Men's BAL ‘BRIG GAN ind 
— —_ Shirts and Drawers, 50 quality, 
u 29c. 
Meu's FIRENG H BALBRIGGAN Un 
derwear, Fe ed from 89c. per gurment to. 50c. 
‘WASH FABRICS. 
ae TING CLOTHS, reduced 
n 9c. 
FIRENCH CHA LLEES, al woo yreduced 
=: mm 65c. t 39c. 
Ext Novelties in be ehe p ie GING. 
HAMS, worth 50c., red it 5c. 


INDIA SILKS. 


Entir Stock of FIG RED ee 
SELKS, at final reductions, 75c., $1. 00, 


ties, at 38c., 50c., 68c. 





qua 


| Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 

MRS. K. EE. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 

Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, any Mint 

LOLLASING 


INERY. 







Rb. onkings 


~ ness ani 
issior 


commission 
itaining full 
omefs at a distance 
and Territory. 


, 
inf matic 
and references 






irom every Stat 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, & 
' Radress 


- New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
. without charge. Circular referenc es. 


MISS A, BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 
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FACETIZ. 


NOT WHOLLY. 
ME ary one thing certain, if the Jordan is a river, then—” 
** Well ?” , 
“Then Palestine can’t be Holy Land.” 


He sighed with his hand on his heart; 
Before her he went on his knees ; 
He'd have acted the true lover's part 
If fate hadn't forced him to sneeze. 
qunancilatiiijinwecinn 
* Clara—Miss Simpkins,” he murmured, as he reached for his hat after 
her declination, “when you think of a little road where we used to wan- 
der in the happy month of July, beneath the branches of the green 
trees, I pray you think of me. For I am like that little road—a lover 
slain; and so he passed out of her sight. 
And then she was glad she had answered No 
exameniedlfeesesieeine 


Tairor. ‘I really do hope you will settle this little account to-day, 
sir. I have a heavy bill to pay my cloth merchant.’ 

Captain (calmly). ** Confound yourimpudence! You go and contract 
oe, and come dunning me to pay them. Get out, or I'll send for the 
police.” 


ti 
i a Me 


} if) 


But soon the rival sisters flew 


*: Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 
Your cloud comes o’er to shade it; 

Whene’er I plant one bosom flower, 
Your mildew drops to fade it. 


Draws smiles of consolation, 
While you from present joys distil 
The tears of separation.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VI. 


I, 


ONE day Good-bye met How-d’ye do 


Too near to shun saluting; 
From kissing to dispwting. 


II. 


** Away!” says How-d’ye-do; ‘‘ your mien 
Appals my cheerful nature. 

No name so sad as yours is seen 
In sorrow’s nomenclature. 


Ill. 


IV. 

‘*Ere How-d’ye-do has tuned each tongue * 
To hope’s delighted measure, 
Good-bye in friendship’s ear has rung ro ies 
The knell of parting pleasure. LAS | 

i\) 
¥, 

**From sorrows past my chemic skill ¢ ‘ 


A FATAL DEFECT. 
“ That was a capital lecture of Hicks’. 
“Do you think so? I thought it was horrid, 
man didn’t know what to do with his hands.” 
eegee 
** A lone, lorn female has no right to live.” 
“*Why not, pray ?” 
* Because she is uncalled-for.” 
SR 
First Disrutanr (sfoutly). “I'm right—I know I'm right.” 
Srconv Dispctant (angrily). ‘How do you know you're 
right 2?” 
Finest Disputant. ** Why—why, I'm always right.” 
nanteullities 


” 


Why, the 


“Do yon believe that absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
Mrs. H. ?” asked Mr. Henpeck. 

“Tdun’no’. I might scare up some liking for you if you'd 
go away for about three hundred years.” 


aaa 

“Do you think my novel is well written ?” 

“T can’t ray. I didn’t see your MS. It’s well printed.” 
sonal 

“That horse I sold to Brown died on his hands.” 

“*Mercy! how disagreeable !—and what large hands !” 








DISAPPOINTED. 


MRS. BRONSON. “WELL, JOHNNY, HOW DO YOU LIKE SWITZERLAND?” 
JOUNNY. *“*‘VERY MUCH, MAMMA; BUT I THOUGHT FROM MY MAP IT WAS PINKER.” 


Good-bye replied: ‘‘ Your statement’s true, 
And well your cause you've pleaded, 

But, pray, who'd think of How-d’ye-do, 
Unless Good-bye preceded? 


‘*Without my prior influence 
Could you have ever flourished ? 

And can your hand one flower dispense 
But those my tears have nourished? 


‘How oft, if at the Court of Love 
Concealment be the fashion, 

When How-d’ye-do has failed to move, 
Good-bye reveals the passion? 


‘‘How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers, 

One sigh of mine, and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers? 


**Go bid the timid lover choose, 
And I'll resign my charter, 

If he for ten kind How-d’ye-dos 
One kind Good-bye would barter. 


“From love and friendship’s sacred source 
We both derive existence, 

And they would both lose half their force 
Without our joint assistance. 


XII. 

“Tis well the world our merit knows, 
Since time, there’s no denying, 
One half in How-d’ye-doing goes, 

The other in Good-byeing. 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 34. 







































VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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BOUND TO MAINTAIN THE DIGNITY OF THE OFFICE AT ANY COST. 


‘Yo’ SIME’! HEAH YO’ PA JES"LECTED PRESIDENT OB DE HUMAN 
"CIETY, AN’ YO’, DE SON OB DE PRESIDENT, A-FROWIN’ DISGRACE ON 
HlZ HIGH OFFICE BY A-PULLIN’ AN’ A-HAULIN’ POO’ 'TIGE 'ROUN' IN DE 
FACE OB DE PUBLIC! LEG GO YO’ HOLE DAT DAUG, UR I BEAT YO' 
WIDIN A INCH OB YO’ LIFE, YO’ GOOD-FO'-NUTHIN’ NIGGAH YO"!” 


BAD OUTLOOK FOR BRONSON, 


Sarruegs. * Bronson'’s humor is very dry.” 

Epitor. “It isn’t half so dry as it will be after it has been in my stove a few 
minutes.” 

Enatnere ‘That drug-store has got to be moved back from the railroad track.” 

Dinecror. ‘ What's the matter with it?” 

Enainerr. “IT forgot about it’s being there last night, and when I saw that red 
light In the window I thonght it was a danger signal, and I staid here for one 
biessed hour before I remembered.” 


—_—~.-— 


Pe. should think Editor Smythe would feel pretty small over that libellous 
affair.” 
“T guess he does, 


When he apologized he spoke of himself as ‘ wee’ all the 
way through.” 


—_—o———_ 


O'Down. “ But, bedad, the day’s at hand, O’Brine, whin there'll be no tinants 
in onld Oireland.” 

O'Brien. “ An’ whin’s that ?” 

O’Dowp. * Whin the landlords that’s there is all abshentees, an’ whin the tin- 
ants is all landlords.” 

O’Buten, “ Arrah, but there'll shtill be wan tinant lift, O'Dowd.” 

O'Down. * An’ who'll he be 2?” 

O'Baten. “ The Lord Lift-tinant.” 
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Why Suffer ov sioner 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the 
great majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itch- 
ing, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp 
diseases, and point to a speedy, permanent, and economical (be- 

. cause so speedy) cure when the best physicians 
and all other remedies fail? Cuticura 
Remedies are the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of mod- 
ern times. Curticura, the great skin cure, 
instantly allays the most intense itching, 











HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 655.) 

‘*You must have made a nice little party 
altogether,” said Rudolph, satirically. 

‘* We just did,” replied Mike, with a heavy 
sigh, and quite oblivious of the satire im- 
plied. 

Rudolph cast up his eyes to the ceiling in 
astonishment or disgust. 

‘Just like him,” he murmured — “just 
the foolish, sentimental madman he has ever 
been, and would have made of me. Just—”’ 
Then he focussed Mike Garwood with his 
small sharp eyes, and said, ‘‘ And what did 
he tell you to say to me?” 

‘*T’ve just told yer that he didn’t tell me 
anythink about yer,” said Mike. ‘‘It isn’t 
that. Upon my soul, it isn’t.” 

‘* Where is he now?” 

‘*Gord knows. I wish I did. Becos—” 

Mike stopped, feeling by intuition that his 
listener was not likely to be affected by his 
story, and was hardly one in whom, on the Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
spur of the moment, implicit confidence could | quarter of a century. It is used by the United States Government. 











Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universiti the Strongest, e ° ° . 
be placed. treat, and most Healthful, Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does burning, and inflammation, heals the skin, 
“Go on,” said Rudolph not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 5 E 
‘ : P PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. _ . re + So: 
“Oh, never mind. I forgets wot I was | xawvoas. "cmwseo. aan PRanco. —#f. LOUIS. and restores the hair. Curicurxa Soap, 


goin’ to say.” 
‘“That’s a lie.” 





an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable 


‘* Well, yes, it is a bit of a lie,” assented 9 in cleansing the diseased surface. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
= z, Put £ ain't a-goin’ to’ sey, all the Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 

‘Suppose I give you sixpence to tell me n the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
—eh?” suggested Rudolph. 


‘‘T don’t want yer tanner. And yer don’t the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies cure every disease 


want to know—don’t care to know—what and humor of the skin, from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 
Mr. Ulric has done for me—would have done vita : : 

for me, if I’d only been straight, as he thought (Ss Summer, when the pores open freely, is the best time to cure skin 
I was, and as I knewI wasn’t. Yer wouldn't . 3 : 

understand,” cried Mike, with excitement; diseases, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary. 


‘. a papery it isn’t in yer the A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty bags a a@- “ Att AsouTt THE SKIN AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Pas 2 Dit, S 2 2 the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. 

Rudolph Consterdine frowned, and then | Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
almost smiled before he frowned again. Af- land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 
ter a pause he said, slowly: 

‘*He has been telling you what a clever 
fellow he is; he has been preaching to you— 
he and his sister too—and promising you a 
heap of good things; he has been talking like 
a book.” 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 
Cuticura Remeptes are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cutt 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CuricuraA ResoLvENT, the greatest of 
USE Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Potrer DruG anp CHEemicaL Cor- 
ZADOC PORTER’S PORATION, Boston, Mass. 
MEDICATED 


_ pimples, blackhéads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and 
STOMACH BiTTERS| Bad Complexions 


9 simple humors and blemishes of infants and children prevented 
for dizziness, sick-headache, and and cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 








rp , sy .% to correct the ill effects of un- For the prevention of tan, freckles, and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the 
I don’t know nothin’ of books. wholesome food. 25 and 50 cents ; i on ip i so-cal in and complexi 
‘‘He has been giving you money; encour. per bottle. complexion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all so-ca led skin and complexion soaps, 
aging you in your iNionees and vagabondage; RUCKEL & HENDEL, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
setting you up in life, as he calls it; giving : 





w York. 





Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


you a chance,” said Rudolph, almost savage- 


é 
ly. ‘‘Am [ not right?” BE ARDED WOMEN 
“You know how good he is, 0’ course— T = . 
no one better, [should say; but I don’t want 1( ad CANNOT BE’ RIDICULED ANY LONGER, AS 
to talk about him. That's all chucked over TH NEW HAIR REMOVER WILL PROVE 





clean.” EFFECTUAL WHERE OTHERS PROVED 
an.” 3 WORTHLESS : 
“Well, what do you want to talk about? Itchi Chafi Bites and Stings, Sunt tedsant 
“You.” ching, anng, | § and Stings, Sunburn, unpleasan For Sample mention 
“Eh?” perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by [the Bazar and send 10 cts., 


‘You. Becos he’s your brother,” said use of Packer’s Tar Soap. ‘It is delicious and most refreshing ny~ —— a 
: : . ay (Ry for bathing and shampooing.” ee aes 

Mike. very gravely: ‘be 2 “om. I g Ane . : 

Mike, L ry hy ly; be — he = fond of **For Baby’s Bath, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all The Packer M fq Co ’ 

you, I dare say, though I don’t see why; be- sive ae 5 ** Condhe aud: Naas” te 100 Fulton Street, N.Y. 

cos he wouldn't like any harm to happen to | CST: 9S P- 43.9 mraptien ae Ti 

you, I know; becos he will think the better | 


© 
o’ me when he comes to hear some day from | a, : 
you that I have come and told you every- | hristine erhune 
think; that I’ve split on ’em rather than they «© 


should do it, jest becos you are a Conster- 
dine, and [ ain't so bad—that is, so werry bad 


si Sa — ee 
as he ythink me. And yet I heard’e 
seeping tar net dee oa aan ee Oh, In Glass, for the Sick. | 
| 























Gord’s truth, I did, sir! saying their prayers 
about such a chap as Iam. Oh! jest think ‘** Not,’ explains Mr. Biardot, the pro i ; iS] 

0 “** Not,’ explains Mr. Bis . ~ I : ne 
of he Mik i idenly i hai prietor, ‘that there is danger from using Marion Harland’s visit to our es 
And Mike sat down suddenly in a chair, | our tin cans. But invalids and others is ascribed |] or -t]- 
spread his arms over the table, and buried | who have a prejudice against ‘‘ canned tablis hment, described in her arti 

his head in them. ‘ 


lane a goods” are quieted by the knowledge that Cle on Soup-Making from which the | 
‘Here! hi! ont put your head on my | their food comes to them in glass.’” se i . ap ye re 
table cover! Do you hear?” cried Rudolph. ° above extract is taken, convinced | SOME PLEASANT THINGS SAID TO 










‘All right; I hear,” said Mike, sitting MRS. THOMPSON. 
back at once. her so perfectly that our soups were better than | lems yer old Had hele scary on igh loos 

‘*Go on with your story, and get off that : . . thing—no wee, antil last danasry 1 ueed ‘your Hair 
aes oO y ory a oO anything of the kind on the market, and even better thing—no use, until last January I used your Hair 


Death. I am too grateful—don’t know how to ex- 
press myself. Hope you will make a million a year 


are glad to send the Ar- | for ten years. MatTILpa JouNson. 
and illustrated) to any 


‘All right,” said Mike again, as he stood % ‘ a 
up. I didn’t mean to hurt your furnitur’. than home-made, that we 


And yer won't split? Yer won't tell the per- | ticle (handsomely bound &3 
/ 


REMEMBER, : 
Mrs. Thompson’s Kosmeo Depilatory, 
PRICE, $i PER BOTTLE, 
Can be found only at 
MME. THOMPSON’S, 
224 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Agents, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


lice or anythink? That’s a bargain ’twixt § ; : 
ust” ‘ who wish it. Such an ar- ° 
‘** Very well. ‘ ° 
“Give me yer word, honor bright, and I | thority should convince any 
can trust yer. I don’t b’lieve a Consterdine - , ° 
chap could ever be a sneak.” our Consommé, Bouillon, or 
‘*He couldn't,” said Rudolph, almost fe : : bt 
proudly; ‘‘and I give you my word. Chicken soup for the sick. 


great value of 


Green ‘Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 
Purée of Game, Mullagatawnyy Mock Turtle, Ox- 


KX Wholeesie: Agents, W 












Tail, ‘Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, | 
There.” Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, | FACIAL BLEMISHES 
‘‘ All right,” said Mike, for the third time. ee a | The largest Establishment in 
‘Well, then, my father and a friend of his'n These soups are all put up in glass as well as intin. 14 cents pA ay ay 
are goin’ to crack this crib to-night. just pays postage on sample can. Send that much and we will arta, Superfiuous Hair, Birth: 
‘To crack what? To rob this house, do sound © amae of sont aida: Thine ‘ 1s hot cata be ig BAER Rt 
you mean? Good heavens!” eturn you a sample of your choice. ese goods are for sale by | ee si0% Bea No Pimples, Black. 
‘“That’s it—exact,” said Mike, nodding. Fancy Grocers. ‘They are the best and you want no others. ay noads, Batwer's tich, Scere re 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] ing, Facial Development, Holt- 
low or Sunken Cheeka, etc, 
Consultation free at office or by let 


ter. 128 page book on allskin and 
ADVERTISEMENTS. “i scalp affectionsand theirtreatment, 
sentsealed to any address on receipt of 
10cts. JOHN H. WOODB a 
Dermatologist, 125 W.42d St., New York City. 
Woodbury’s FACIAL SOAP for tho 


e ‘Fre selectionsin the | Ol 
U F3 | OATN Franklin Square Song| <a> BEAUTY. 
“ein tal TEETH. Collection are such as i ee @ Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 


fam plex, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
will insure man a \Superfluous Hair permanently re- 

DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. J 
The anent Solignafut, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial ha PPpy hour around the 





The Franco-American Food Co., | 
42 West Broadway, New York. | 









Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored. Interesting 


S moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
entifrice ever placed before the public. -> Book (sealed), #c-, with sample Cre- 








e 5 > 10c. Mme.Veia 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 1avo — Alban Argus w oe a7th Bt, N. ¥- City. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. Pp . ’ y A antigitsiioaenoitaaiigsiti fib Sections 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lower, Mass. Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOVT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. Nuinte ia ~ oe 50 a ane ed | Sareea ea 
e 21.00. S - re. Senc s | 
Sampce ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS. S20Gh TAK. SESS OPE F CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com- 








forpevimen Pages and full contents of the sev- fortable. Sueeessful whore all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOK, 
eral Kumbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. |  ouly, 863 Be’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FRER. 
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IN HWE PARK, LONDON.—Drawn psy J. Cuarzyon. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 











BARRY'S sPOUSHe 
(g) Micopherous 


Woe FOR 


$ , 
; “6 HAIR & SKIN 


4) / 
vi ~~ 
“al \\ An elegant dressing dl 





quisitely perfumed, 




















%, 

ey yy Qa moves “4 impurities froma 
the ecalp, preven ald. | 
q ae ia! ness ona vay hair, and | 

causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 
tions direases of the skin, glands and muccles. and | 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 


BARCLAY & 00, a4 ‘Stone Street, New York 





withou; 


Skeleton Bang, 
@_ Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
@, Feather-light, lifelike, 
¢ and beantiful.  Al- 
% ways in order, from 
B $3.00 upwards. Co- 

coanut Balm for the 
Complexion, $1.00 










of 


wi ts 


per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 


;CURLINE. 


HARMLESS8— EFFECTIVE. 
* Keeps the hair in perfect curl 
= from 3 to 6 days in the dampest 
By weather and any temperature, Is 
| pleasant and beneficial to the 
my hair and imperceptible after use 
)) Price, soc. a bottle postpaid. Re- 
mit by money order or stamps. 





w 


. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORTENTAL 
SREA M, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 

eases,and every blemish on dengan 4 
ond delice detection. It hy stood 


— 


) 


oe 






PURIFIES 
AS WEL! AS 
will do it. 


Beautifies the Skin. 


counterfeit of similar 
nane. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a putient) : 
“As you ladies will 
use them, recommend 
° Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 

FERD. 'T. HOP KINS, Propri ictor, 48 Bond St., running 

through to main office, 3 7 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


SU PE REL UOUS HAIR. | 
Mme. Julian’s S 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring® the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertieed poisonous — can 
accomplish Address Mme. Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


Mothers Who Value 


the Lives of their little ones will receive 
free samples of Nestlé’s Milk Food, the 
standard diet in Cholera infantum, by 
addressing THOS. LEEMING & CO. 
P.O. Box 3226, N.Y. Sole Agt’s for U.S. 


No other cosmetic 

















The Kyrlo Co., 45 Broadway,N-Y. 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 








leasant and agreeable to the 








How to 


Every Mother should read it. 





Sterilize Milk 


for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Mailed free on application. 














FREE. 


SUPERB FOR 
LOVELY COMPLEXION 
PERFECT oT WEALTH 


These are my acabstoetin, and on 
—— of the Bei adulent alr-pumps, 
lot for development, 
Iwill ellany ‘dy FREE what I 
ure these changes. 
HEALTH. (cure of that 










' 
oa perfectly pure COMPLEXION assured. Will send sealed 
fetter. Avoid advertising frauds. Name this pape~, and an 
ie m4 M, Den, Ban | cents o 8 Francisco, 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Send Postal Note for 7% eents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole nce cette 834 Seendaey, 1 New York. 





“PARTED BANG” 


ate of natural CURLY to ladies 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 


Sho wear their hair part: 

up according $0 size and co. ~4 

Beautifying ask, with prep’n 
2; Hai , Cosmeti 





> sent C. 
Siercham, 7: State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall) 


The Berkshire ‘Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete’ information 
mailed free. Address 





Dr.W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams,Mass. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








page| 2 oz., 20 inches 
long, $2.50; Bangs, warranted 
natevalty curly, $2.00; Gents’ 
Wigs, $12.00; Ladies’ Wigs, 
$15.00; Thome’s Gray Hair 
Restorative, $1.50; Blond 
Bleach, 4 vz. bottle, $1.50; Curl- 
ing Irons, 15¢. 
M. THOME, Importer, 


__ 180 Wabash Ave. ¢ . mnleago. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


The PATENT CORSET SHOES 
are recommended by Physi- 
cians and Surgeons for children 
learning to walk, and those 
4 troubled with weak or sprained 

ankles. Send stamp for, Cata- 
logue. 


B. NATHAN, 


221 Sixth Avene, New York. 











The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists, 


Cures Constipation 


GARFIELD TEA snasiceiteatacns 


l'ree samples at all druggists or 319 W, 45th St., N.Y. 
raceme 











BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


(a Books in this list are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage free, on receipt of price. 


By Constance F. Woolson. 
16mo; Cloth, $1 25 


One of the strongest works which the field of American fiction has pre 
duced in many years. —Newark Advertiser. 


Juriren Licuts 


Ayye. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart 
$1 25 
A work of real power.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 
16mo, Cloth, $i 25. 
A story of remarkable interest.—N. Y. Tribune 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Southern Sketches. 16mo, 


16mo, Cloth, 


East ANGELS 
For THE Masor. Iliustrated 
RODMAN THE KEEPER. 
Cloth, $1 00. 
CasTLe NOWHERE 
Cloth, $1 00 
By W. D. Howells. 
A Hazarp or New Fortcenes. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. —2 vols., 12me, Cloth, $2 00 


Lake-Country Sketches. 16mo, 


ever certainly has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, more clear 
dy, more firmly, or more attractively than in this instance. —N.Y. Tribune. 
Tar SHapow or a Dream. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00 
Annsik KiLpurx. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 50 
Arrit Horss. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Tur Garrorers. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
Tak Movusr-Trap any Ornen Farces 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 
Moprrn IraLian Ports 
Cloth, $2 00 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Half 
By Charles Dudley Warner. 


A Latrie Journey in THK WorLp 
Leather, $1 50 


Post &vo, Half 


One of the happiest attempts in fiction of recent years.—Buffalo Ex 
press 


Tae Puermacr. luastrated by C. 8. Reinhart 
Post 8vo, Half leather, $2 00. 


Haman nature is most deliciously set off hy Mr mi Weteeeyey en 
and Mr, Reinhart’s dexterous pencil.—Boston Ady 


Srcepies iy Tae Sourn any West, wirn Comments 
ow Canava. Post #vo, Half Leather, $1 75 


By Walter Besant. 
ARMOREL oF LYONESSE 
$1 25; Svo, Paper, 0 cents 
For Farru any Preevom. UPd 12mo, Cloth. $) 25. 
Tak Worip West Very Weit Turn 
$1 25 


Tuas CnriLoreN or Ginron 


IMustrated. 12me Cloth 


I2mvu, Cloth, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
ALL Sorrs axp Conpitions oF Mey. Illustrated 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Ey Lafeadio Hearn, 


Chitra: A Memory of Last Island 
Si oO 


Post Xvo, Cloth, 


Se living a book has scarcely been given to our gencration.—loston 
Tran erlpt 


Youma. One Illustration. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 00 
Two Years In THE Frexcu West Invirs. Copiously 


Illustrated. Tost Svo, Cloth, $2 00 





A more agreeable Look of travels has not Leen published in years 
N. ¥. Sun. 
Tue Crime or Syivestre Bornanp. (From the 
French of Anatole France.) 8vo, Paper 
Cloth, $1 00, 


cU cents: 


The pearl of French romance is discovered in this charming tale.— 
VD alad ipbia Le dger 


Pusuisuep By HARPER 


Harrer & Brotuers’ 





By Amélie Rives. 

Virernta Or Vircrxia. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

$1 00 

So fresh, 20 full of vital art, s0 powerful.—Boston Advertiser. 

A BroTuer TO Dracons, and Other Old-Time Tales. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 

God in His World, An Interpretation. Book I. From 
the Beginning. Book IL The Incarnation. Book IU. 
The Divine Human Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, Un 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

A wonderfully thoughtful book, well calculated to impress the reader 
with great truths,and start him in the line of thought that ts ennobling 
and elevating tv the mind and sowl.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. With Portrait 
and Map. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the moat vivid descriptions of army life in the North-west that 
we have ever read.— N, Y. Tribune 
Following the Guidon. By Mrs. Elizabeth B, Custer. 

I}lustrated. 12mo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 

The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A sory of strange nanny surprising adventures, of prodigious perils 
and hair-breadth escape 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 
1émo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Leather, $2 00; Three-quar 
ter Russia, $2 50; Half Calf, $3 00; Full Leather, $3 50; 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. 

is plenty of exciting incident , everything is animated, vivid, 
and glowing.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale of the Times 
of Scanderbeg and the Fall of Constantinople. By James 
M. Ludlow, D.D., Litt. D. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50 


This book is a masterpiece... . It will run a good race with “ Ben- 
Hur.”’—The late Rev. Daniet Curry, D.D, 





A Tramp Trip. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a 
Day. Ky Lee Meriwether. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25 
A thoroughly readable book... Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

By R. DP. Blackmore, 

Kir Axp Kirty. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents 
Tateresting from beginning to end.—N. Y. Tribune. 
Kk. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS—Cloth. 

Lorxa Doone, Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00.—Mary ANeER- 
LEY. 16mo, $1 00.—Srrincuaven. Illustrated. 12mo, 
¢1 50 —Tomuy Urmore. 16mo, 50 cents 

By William Black. 

Prince Forruxatus 
Cloth, $1 25; 


A clever, even brilliant ator: 


A Novel. 
vo, Paper, 50 cents 


Iilustrated. 12mo, 


Boston Post. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume 
A Davoenter or Hera Suanpon Betts. Ld 
A Princess or Tuune SUNRISE 
Tuat Beacrieut Wrercn. 
I}lustrated 
Tuk STRANGE ADVENTURES 
or A Hovsr Boat. Iil'd. 
Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON 
Turek Featuens 
Waite Heaturr 
1 Wuitre Wines. Ilil’d 
Youanbe. Illustrated 


Green Pastures anp I’ 
CADILLY 

In Far LOCHABER 

IN SILK ATTIRE 

Joupi7H SHAKESPEARE. Ill'd 

KILMENY 

Macirop or Dare. Iil'd 

Mapcar VIOLET. 

Paince Fortunatvs, Til 

Sabina ZEMBRA 








Harper’s Young People Series. Illustrated 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 
By Soraig Swett: By Davip Ker: 
Captain Polly Into Unknown Seas. 
pose The Lost City. 
By Grorce B. Perry: ae 
Uncle Peter's Trust. By Lvoy C. Linur: 
— The Household ot Glen 
By Kirk Munroe: Holly. 
Jo’s Opportunity. 
tolf House. 
Music and Musicians 


Square 


Dorymates. 
Chrystal, Jack & Co. 
and Delta Bixby. 


Derrick Sterling. Nap 
The Flamingo Feather. Mildred’s Bargain, and 
Wakulla. Other Stories. 

—_— The Colonel's Money 


By Grorce C. EGGLESTON: —_— 
Strange Storiesfrom His- By James Otis 
tory. Silent Pete 
taising the ** Pearl.’ 
Left Behind; or, Ten 
Days a Newsboy, 
gore . Tim and Tip. 
By Mrs. W. J. Hays: Toby Tyler; or, Ten 
Prince Lazybones, and Weeks with a Circus. 
Other Stories. Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A 
A agen Sequel to “Toby Ty 
By Joun HABBERTON: ler.” 
Who was Paul Grayson? miciaes 
enue By W. L. ALDEN: 
By Wim O. Stopparp: 





By Ernest INGERSOLL: 
The Ice Queen. 


A New Robinson Crusoe. 

The Moral Pirates. 

The Cruise of the Ghost. 

The Cruise of the Canoe 
Club 

The Adventures of Jim- 
my Brown. 


The Red Mustang 

Two Arrows. 

The Talking Leaves. 
By WILLIAM BLack: 

The Four Macnicols. 
By H. Rider Haggard, 

Beatrice. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents; Paper, 30 cents. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S OTHER WORKS. 
16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN, III. Mr. Mreson’s WILL. 


CLeopatra. Illustrated. Sue. Illustrated. 
Covone, Quaritcn,V.C. Il Marwa’s Revence. Iilas- 
lustrated. trated 


Tax Wircn’s Heap. Halt Cloth, 75 cents.—Jess. Half 
Cloth, 75 cents; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. —K1inc YLOMON'S 
Mixes. Half Cloth, 75 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents.— 
Dawy. With an Illustration. Half Cloth, 75 cents.— 
ALLAN’s Wire, aND Orner Stories. Half Cloth, 75 
cents. 

By Will Carleton. 

Crry Lecenps. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 











Done in the same quaint style which made Mr. Carleton’s former 
poetic works 90 readable and attractive. » Y, Journal of Comunerce. 


WILL CARLETON’S OTHER WORKS. 

City BaLuaps.—FarmM Ferstivats.—Farm L&GEnps.— 
Farm BAtLaps. Illustrated. Each, Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 

The Odd Namber: Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupas- 
sant. The Translation by Jonathan Sturges. An In 
troduction by Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$l 00. 


These thirteen tales, as they dtand in English, are good literature,— 
\ Hartford Courant, 


a 


CataLocur mailed on receipt of Ten Cents, 


| Popular American Novels. (Not mentioned elsewhere 


j 





in this list.) 

Tur Cuore OF OLD Park's TAVERN. 
A. Humphrey. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

Uvon a Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

THe Extaitep Har; on, Parry CaNnnon’s Times. By 
George Alfred Townsend (‘Gath ’’) 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Tue Breap-Wixners. A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Op Mark Layestox. By Richard M. Johnston 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Mx. AnsaLom BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER GEORGIA FOLK 
By Richard M. Johnston. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

A TRANSPLANTED Rose 
ety. I6mo, Cloth $1 00. 

Wasuinoton Squake. By Henry James, Jr. tilus 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 

Heten Troy. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. lémo 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Bar Harwnor Days. By Mrs. Burton Harrison Il 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Tony, THE Marp. By Blanche Willis Howard. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Captain MacDonaLy’s Daveuter. By Archibald 
Campbell. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Prupence. By Lucy C. Lillie 
Cloth, 90 cents. 

A Victorious Derrat. By Wolcott Balestier. Illus 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A HumBie RoMANcE AND OTHER STORIES 
E. Wilkins. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A MAGNIFICENT PLesEIAN. By Julia Magruder, 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Love aANb Luck. The Story of a Summer’s Loitering 
on the Great South Bay. By Robert Barnwell Roose 
velt. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1 00. 


By Frances 


A Story of New York Soci 


Illustrated. 16mo, 


By Mary 


Maria: A South American Romance. By Jorge Isaacs. 
Translated by Rollo Ogden, An Introduction by Thomas 
A. Janvier. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. (The Odd Number 
Series.) 

One of the most charming stories I have ever read.—W. H. Bisnor, 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 

The Story of Emin’s Resene, As told in Stanley's 
Letters. Published by Mr. Stanley’s permission. Ed 
ited by J. Scott Keltie. With Map of the Route and 
three portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

HENRY M. STANLEY'S WORKS. 

Tar Conco AND THE FounpiING oF ITs Free State. With 
over 100 illustrations and Colored Maps. 2 vols. , 8vo, 
Cloth, $7 50. 

Turoven THE Dark Continent. With 149 Illustrations 
and Colored Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50 

furs Srory or Two Brirish 

With Maps and Illustrations 


COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA 
CAMPAIGNS IN AFRICA 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Trollope’s Reminiscences, Wuat I Rememper.—Fur 
THER Reminiscences. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 





& BROTHERS, New York. 


Two volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 
Characterized by cheerfulness and kindly feeling towards all manner 
of men, women, and children.—Athenweum, London, 
New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 
Friends in a New Dress. By G. B. Bartlett. Square 
1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 
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